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SPELLING HER NAME 


HE door to the inner office had not 

latched, and the young girl who had 
applied for a position could not help hearing 
what was said behind it: 

“Well? How about that one?” 

“She seems rather more promising, sir.” 

“Look as if she had any sense?” 

“Well, I rather doubt if you’d think so. 
Her color’s her own, I fancy, but she has 
things sticking out over her ears, and the 
same old silly heels. She talks better than the 
others, though; really shows intelligence.” 

“Can she spell ?” 

The younger man laughed. “She can, sir— 
except her own name.” 

“Great Scott, Harry !” exclaimed his senior. 
“You can’t mean we’ve drawn another May- 
belle with a May and a belle?” 

“No, sir; this time it’s Edythe, with a 
y and an e, Smythe, with a y and an e. I 
hoped you’d appreciate the change.” 

“What do you suppose makes ’em do it?” 
grunted the employer. “And there’s a Grayce 
and a Mae on the pay roll already. Well, it 
won’t matter as per E.S., I suppose. We'll 
have to put up with it.” 

But they had to put up with only half of 
it; for the next day when Miss Smythe duly 
appeared to begin her work she went straight 
to the secretary. “If you don’t mind,” she 
said to him, “I’d rather have my name re- 
corded as plain Edith—E-d-i-t-h. I suppose 
I’ve a right to change. And the y doesn’t look 
right with Smythe. I can’t change that, be- 
cause it’s always been spelled so in the 
family; but it seems a good opportunity to 
start fair on simplified spelling with my 
Christian name.” 

The secretary glanced up. Miss Smythe’s 
hair was different, and she wanted to be plain 
Edith! Was she merely justifying his im- 
pression of her intelligence, or— That door 
didn’t always shut tight; perhaps she had 
heard. He should be sorry to hurt any girl’s 
feelings even if she were a goose. But no 
feelings: showed in the serene and competent 
expression of the discreet Miss Smythe. 

Why do they do it indeed? Every person 
has a right to spell his name in whatever 
fashion he may prefer. But so has anyone a. 
right to spell any other word according to 
preference rather than according to fule; 
only the right so to spell has nothing to do 
with the rightness of the spelling. There is a 
right and a wrong spelling of every word 


and name. Often there are various spellings, } 


any of which is correct; and for a person to 
select and adhere to any one spelling is proper 
and sensible. Marion and Marian, Harriet 
and Harriot, Maud and Maude—all those are 
correct and follow understood and acknowl- 
edged rules of derivation and variation. On, 
et and ot are all diminutive forms; Marian 
is a combination of Mary and Ann—Mary 
Ann Evans (George Eliot) condensed per- 
missibly into Marian the two names of Mary 
and Ann with which she was christened. 
Maud and Maude are both recognized forms 
of an old Norman name; one dispenses with 
the French e and the other retains it. The 
objectionable variations are those in which 
people who clearly know or care nothing 
about the history, meaning and proper spell- 
ing of their names introduce letters that 
make them ridiculous; or else revert to an- 
cient spellings, which were merely ancient 
misspellings in the old days when literate 
folk were few and Shakespeare’s surname 
could be spelled sixteen different ways. In olden 
times Edith was often spelled Edythe, it is 
true; and Alice, Alys; but time has sifted 
and discarded, and it may now be said that 
Edith and Alice are right. For such spellings 
as Mae and Grayce there is no old-time ex- 
cuse; they are deliberate misspellings of 
beautiful names with plain and _ beautiful 
meanings. Mabel, a beautiful and ancient 
name, allied in its derivation to that of the 
fairy Queen Mab, is more naturally liable 
to erroneous variations, since many people 
wrongly suppose that it is a contraction of 
the French words ma belle, or that it has 
really something to do with the Mayflower 
or the month of May. 

There is but one safe rule—spell your name 
as it is usually spelled. But if you make a 
change understand just what you are doing 
and why, for otherwise you risk turning 2 
good name with a meaning and a history into 
something meaningless and absurd. 
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Economical Equipment 


Forty years ago the manage- 


ment of the Bell Telephone System 
organized for a supply of the ap- 
paratus which it foresaw would be 
required in the development of its 
new industry—telephone service. 


The telephone in some countries 
is the luxury of the rich, but in 
America it is used by practically all 
the people. This universal service 
is due in large measure to foresight 
in engineering and manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of 
parts, other apparatus of highest ef- 
ficiency, and all necessarily of com- 
plex and intricate design, cables 
and wires and a multitude of tech- 
nical devices enable our country to 
lead the world in telephone service. 

All this telephone equipment is 


made in a factory which is recog- 
nized throughout the world as hav- 
ing the largest production and the 
highest standards of workmanship 


and efficiency. 


This factory, controlled through 
stock ownership by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been for forty years the 
nianufacturing department of the 
Bell System; with the result that 
the associated companies secure 
equipment of the highest develop- 
ment, made of the best materials, 
produced in accordance with the 
requirements of the public, and 
with the certainty of moderate costs. 


Economy in the Bell System 


begins with the manufacture of 
equipment. 
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HE night was hot and hazy. 
The aérodrome was in darkness 
except for a moving light in the 
black maw of one of the hangars 
and a light in the open window of 


the office. All the machines 
down and in. 

Two men were in the small hut 
that served as field headquarters and 
office for this particular unit of the 
Dominion Air Force. They sat at 
opposite sides of a large table; one 
was leaning back in his chair, the 
other was stooping forward over a 
map, which he studied intently. 
Everyone else had gone—except the 
man with the lantern at the hangars. 

“Ottawa seems determined to dec- 
orate everyone who ever flew, be he 
alive or dead,” remarked the elder 
of the two. “We seem to have more 
Military Crosses and such things 
than we know what to do with.” 

“Yes, sir?” returned the younger 
officer inquiringly, looking up from 
the map. 

“You knew a fellow named Angus 
Bruce, I believe,” continued Colonel 
Nasher. 

“Yes, I knew Angus Bruce.” 

“Ottawa suggests a posthumous 
Military Cross for him.” 

Although the expression on the face of the 
younger officer suggested that he wanted to 
say a great deal, he said nothing in reply. 
The line of his mouth was tense. Even the 
set of his broad, lean shoulders looked tense. 
Indeed, a keen observer would have noticed 
a general air of tenseness about him—the 
tenseness of self-control practiced under diffi- 
culties. 

“But I think my letter to Ottawa will fix 
that,” added the colonel. 

The other looked across the table again. 
“Fix it?” he queried. His voice was low and 
slightly tremulous. 

“Kill it,” replied the colonel. 

“T don’t understand you, sir,” said the 
junior, still speaking quietly. “To my per- 
sonal knowledge, Bruce earned it several 
times.” 

“T don’t agree with you. I knew the fellow 
for years. We used to live in the same town. 
There’s a yellow streak in the breed. You 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

“He had no yellow streak. He proved his 
courage a dozen times, scores of times; both 
his courage and his worth.” 

“So you say, major.” 

At that the major pushed his chair back 
and stood up. “Yes, that’s what I say!” he 
cried. 

Colonel Nasher sat up straight and stared 
at his second in command. 

“And I mean what I say,” the major con- 
tinued in a loud but shaking voice. “I know 
what I am talking about.” 

“But you forget whom you are talking 
to!” roared the colonel. 

“No, I don’t,” retorted the younger man. 
“T am talking to you; and there is some true 
talk coming to you. You’ve been asking for 
it ever since I joined this outfit. I know what 
your game is. You want to get me out, to 
make people believe that my nerve is gone, 
and I’m no longer fit for the service. I’m fit 
enough; fit for anything but to sit and listen 
to you lie about a friend of mine, about the 
memory of a friend who was killed over the 
German lines. You’re not fit to name a man 
like Angus Bruce. You never saw him fight. 
A yellow streak in him? I have seen him go 
up alone after four of them! You'll swallow 
that lie, Colonel Nasher, here and now!” 
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The colonel got to his feet, glaring. He was 
a large man with a large face. The only small 
things about him were his heart and his 
mind. His eyes looked like polished gray 
stones in his red face. 

“Your dead friend won’t get his cross, and 
you'll lose yours!” he cried, pointing at the 
ribbons on the major’s breast. “I’ll break 
you for this, you upstart! Consider yourself 
under arrest. I’ll teach you that you are not 
in France now!” 

The major stepped swiftly and with 
smooth violence round the end of the table; 
and then as quick as a flash his right fist 
came in contact with the colonel’s red chin. 
Down went the colonel with a crash. 

For a few seconds the major, shaking as if 
with chills and fever, stood staring down at 
the motionless bulk of his prostrate com- 
manding officer. 

“What’s the use!” he exclaimed hysteri- 
cally, turning away. “I’m as helpless as if I 
were under French mud with Angus Bruce.” 

He took his leather cap and 
leather coat from a hook on the 
door and stepped into the dark, 
warm night. He saw the lantern 
beyond the level field and hastened 
across to it. “I want the old bus 
out again, Dever,” he said. 

“Very good, sir,” replied Dever. 

They wheeled the aéroplane from 
the open hangar. The major 
climbed in and in a moment had 
switched on the internal lights. 


Chapter One. Major Akerley strikes his colonel 
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Then he leaned over and said, “You remem- 
ber Maj. Angus Bruce, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, 1 remember him well,” replied the 
man on the ground. “We don’t forget that 
kind, sir, do we? Nor never will.” 

“A good soldier, Angus Bruce.” 

“One of the smartest and bravest in the 
old force, sir. He crashed his sixth just a day 
after you crashed your seventh, sir.” . 

“Yes, I remember it. Now get me off, 
Dever, and then go over to the office and see 
if the colonel wants anything. If he needs a 
stimulant, I think you'll find something of 
the sort in a drawer of the table.” 

“Very good, sir. When’ll you be back ?” 

“Not before sunrise. Don’t wait up for me.” 

Dever gave a downward heave on a pro- 
peller blade. The major started the engine, 
and the wide, white aéroplane slid, roaring, 
into the darkness. 


Akerley was flying low; when he saw the 
little smudge of yellow light in the black 
expanse beneath him he went down 
to it like a wing-weary duck to the 
sheen of water. The numbness of 
indifference and confusion that for 
an hour or more had possessed him 
passed swiftly. His nerves snapped 
back to duty; his vision cleared. 
The light expanded in his gaze as 
he neared it, and by its form and 
position he guessed that it came 
from an open doorway. It streamed 
out upon a green level; and he 
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reasoned hopefully that the level 
ground would probably be of consid- 
erable extent in front of the build- 
ing. So he shut off his flagging 
engines, swooped round, dipped and 
flattened. 

Swaying and lurching, the machine 
ran through half-grown oats, and 
just as Akerley was about to con- 
gratulate himself on the soundness 
of his reasoning the right plane came 
in violent contact with a stump. 

Akerley recovered consciousness in 
the dew-wet grain. It was gray 
dawn, and he lay on his left side 
with his left shoulder dug into the 
soft soil. The sappy stems of the 
young oats had saved his face and 
his head from serious injury; but 
there was blood on his cheek. As he 
sat up and looked dizzily round he 
felt a stab of pain in his shoulder. 
His first thought was that a bullet 
had gone through him; then he re- 
membered the real circumstances. 

He saw the machine on its nose 
beside the sturdy old stump. One 
wing was ripped off and twisted 
hopelessly. He was sitting in a field 
of half-grown oats, ten or twelve 
acres in extent and rimmed all round 
with dense forest. A large log house 
and two barns stood in a group near the 
farther edge of the clearing. 

Getting slowly and painfully to his feet, he 
moved toward the house, the door of which 
stood open. He had been so badly shaken 
that several times on the way he had to sink 
to his knees and his right hand. At last he 
reached the doorstep and sat down on it. So 
far he had not caught a glimpse of anything 
human. A few hens scratched round a stable 
door, and a small black dog eyed him inquir- 
ingly from a distance. 

The door stood open on the main apart- 
ment of the house, which was evidently 
kitchen and living room in one: It contained 
a long, high-backed settle against one wall, 
a deal table against another and a dresser of 
unstained pine against a third. Plates and 
platters and bowls and a big brown teapot 
stood on the shelves of the dresser. There 
was a wide chimney with a fireplace that 
contained firedogs and a crane with dangling 
pothooks; and at one side of the chimney 
stood a small stove. Both hearth and stove 
were cold. A few rag mats and two deerskins 
worn bald in patches lay on the floor of 
squared timbers. The log walls were sheathed 
with thin strips of cedar, and rough-hewn 
rafters ran across the ceiling. There was no 
sign of plaster anywhere. There were closed 
doors in the partitions at the right and at 
the left and in the log wall beside the chim- 
ney. A wide ladder went steeply up from a 
corner to an open trap in the ceiling. 

Akerley got stiffly to his feet and crossed 
the threshold. He knocked sharply on the 
open door; then he crossed to the stove and 
hit the top of the oven with the poker. He 
shouted, “Wake up! Good morning!” and 
“Is anyone at home?” But knocks and shouts 
alike failed to produce a response from any- 
thing except the little black dog, which 
looked at him across the threshold with an 
expression of sharp but good-humored curi- 
osity on his black face. When the intruder 
addressed him familiarly by the name of 
“Pup” he wriggled with delight but con- 
tinued to keep his distance. 

Akerley opened the back door and looked 
out under the roof of a narrow porch at the 
high edge of the forest. Sunshine was flood- 
ing over the clearing in a bright, level tide. 
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In the shelter of the porch, 
which ran the length of the 
house, stood an upright churn, 
a couple of tubs and two 
benches that supported empty 
pails and pans. There were also 
two old splint-bottom rocking- 
chairs on the porch, and on the 
seat of one of them lay an open 
book. 

Akerley stepped out upon the 
rough-hewn flooring and stared 
round him inquiringly. Here was a comfort- 
able and well-kept house; here were the ma- 
terial things of peaceful industry and leisure; 
but where had the people gone? He knew 
that they had been at home last night, for 
the light from the open door had guided him 
to his landing. Seating himself in one of the 
chairs, for he was still weak from the shaking 
and the pain in his shoulder, he picked up 
the book. 

“My hat!” he exclaimed. “Where am I?” 

The book was the Three Musketeers, 
printed in French. He replaced it and reén- 
tered the house. The dog, which had ad- 
vanced as far as the middle of the room, 
immediately beat a wriggling retreat to his 
old position beyond the threshold. Akerley 
ascended the ladder and searched through 
the loft, which was divided into three cham- 
bers—a bedroom, a storeroom and a lumber 
room. He descended and opened the doors 
off the main room. Behind them he found a 
pantry and a storeroom combined, a bed- 
room, and a long apartment that contained a 
carpenter’s table and several large grain bins. 
All the rooms were empty of humanity. 

It was now fifteen minutes past six by 
the clock on the chimney shelf, and the in- 
truder felt keen stirrings of hunger. He made 
a fire in the stove and then looked round 
for water. There was none in the house. He 
took an empty pail from the porch and fol- 
lowed a path that ran from the chip yard 
into the green gloom of the forest; he found 
the spring within ten paces of the edge of the 
clearing; it was roofed over and fenced with 
poles. The clear water brimmed the oblong 
basin that had been dug for it; and in the 
lower end stood two tin creamers with a 
stone-weighted board across their tops. 

“Last night’s milk, I suppose,” said Aker- 
ley as he filled his pail. “What about this 
morning’s milking? Are they leaving that to 
me, I wonder ?” 

He returned to the house and cooked and 
ate a good breakfast. He found everything he 
wanted—bread, tea, sugar, butter, bacon and 
jam. 

“T won’t wash dishes, anyway,” he said. 
“ll dirty every cup and plate in the house 
first. But I suppose I'll have to go and look 
for those blasted cows.” 

His shoulder felt better, but was still stiff. 
He placed a dish of bread and milk on the 
floor, pointed it out to the little dog and, 
hanging two tin pails on his arm, went out to 
look for the dairy herd. On his way he 
searched the barns. The stables were empty 
except for a few dozen fowls. Behind one of 


the barns he found a pig house with two pens , 


and open runs. A large sow occupied one 
suite, five promising pink youngsters occu- 
pied the other. They all greeted him enthusi- 
astically. , 

“Pigs!” he exclaimed. “I suppose they 
think I’ll attend to their confounded pigs.” 

He entered the pig house and found there 
a small iron stove and a huge iron pot, which 
was half full of stiff porridge. Beside it stood 
a spade with a short handle. Setting the 
pails on the floor, he spaded a quantity of 
the mess into the troughs. The exertion sent 
stabs of pain through his injured shoulder, 
and he glared at the big sow on his right and 
the small pigs on his left, which were now 
sunk to their eyes and knees in their untidy 
breakfast. 

“They’d better come home before that pot 
is empty,” he said. “If they think I’m going 
to ceck for a bunch of pigs while they go 
fishing they’re everlastingly mistaken.” 

The big field of oats spread completely 
round the barns,.but from the barnyard a 
fenced road led through the crop to a second 
clearing behind a screen of trees. It was 
fenced, and two horses—a mare and a foal— 
occupied it. In a small square yard at the 
near edge of it stood five cows in expectant 
attitudes. One had a bell at her neck, and she 
ding-donged it restlessly. 

Akerley had learned to milk when he was 
a small boy, and the knack of it is not easily 
lost. Grumbling, he milked the five cows, 
then let them into the pasture with the 
horses; seeing them hasten toward a green 
clump of alders in a far corner, he knew that 
he should not have to carry water for them. 
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Owing to the pain in his shoul- 
der he was forced to make two 
trips with the milk. When he 
had finished he found the house 
still unoccupied. 

One thing led naturally to an- 
other; Akerley found no time 
that morning to consider the 
graver problems of his situation. 
He was conscientious to an ex- 
traordinary degree and knew 
just enough about farm life to 
feel the responsibilities of his peculiar posi- 
tion. Milking led to the care of the milk and 
the washing of creamers. He carried the 
skimmed milk to the pigs, cooked and ate his 
dinner, then fell asleep in one of the chairs on 
the porch. 

He slept heavily for several hours, but at 
last his head slipped along the back of the 
chair into so uncomfortable a position that 
his brain busied itself with spinning dreams. 
They were of flying in fogs and over strange 
cities and through resounding barrages, of 
fighting against fearful odds and of falling— 
falling—falling. Crash! He awoke just in 
time to save himself from tumbling sidewise 
off the chair. 

He opened. his eyes wide and with a gasp 
straightened himself. His heart was going at 
a terrific rate, his nerves were all twanging, 
and for a second or two he felt numb with 
fear. Then he saw the afternoon sunlight 
along the edge of the forest and laughed with 
relief. 

“This is better,” he said to the black dog. 
“Yes, a great deal better, you black pup. 
Better for the nerves and better for every- 
thing. You can take a flight commander’s 
word for it, Pup.” 

So great was his relief at awaking from his 
nightmare that for several minutes his mood 
and manner of whimsical complaint were 
forgotten. He surveyed the yard with its 
cordwood and chips and sawhorse, the path 
leading into the brown and green forest and 
the dog in front of him, wagging its tail. He 
glanced down at the floor between his feet 
and the dog. 

“What’s this!” he exclaimed, staring. 
“Where'd it come from?” 

He stooped forward and picked up a piece 
of folded white paper. On it was written 
with pencil in a round hand: 


Sir. My grandfather refuses to return, for he 
will not believe that you are not a devil. He is not 
an educated man and has not been more than 
forty miles from here in the last thirty years He 
has always believed in devils, but never in aéro- 
planes or anything of that kind, although I have 
shown him pictures of them. I am glad you were 
not killed and sorry you broke your aéroplane. 
You did not find the calves, which are in a pen at 
the far end of the cow stable. I fed them a few 

ninutes ago. The cows do not pasture with the 
1orses, as Jess kicks cows, so I let them out. The 
bars in the brush fence are just beyond the brook 
among the alders I shall bring my grandfather 
back to the house as soon as he recovers from his 
foolish fright; but how soon that will be I cannot 
say definitely, for he is a very stubborn old man. 
T have left him asleep in the woods. He made me 
promise not to speak to you. 

Yours very truly, Catherine MacKim. 


Akerley read with astonished haste, studied 
the signature and then re-read the letter 
slowly from the beginning. Lifting his head, 
he gazed searchingly round. He entered the 
house and looked at the clock on the chim- 
ney piece. It pointed to four, and he corrected 
the watch on his wrist. Before he put the 
note carefully away into his pocketbook he 
read it again. For some time he stood in 
the centre of the room, deep in thought, fin- 
gering his stubbly chin. Then he entered the 
bedroom. 

It was evidently the grandfather’s sleeping 
place. The walls were bare except for a few 
earthy and unshapely garments of coarse 
material that hung from nails. A pair of 
mud-caked boots with high legs stood crook- 
edly in a corner. On the window sill lay a 
black clay pipe, the heel of a plug of black 
tobacco and a shabby spectacle case. The 
only articles of furniture were a large chest 
and a bed. Since the chest was unlocked, 
Akerley rummaged through it in search of a 
razor. He found an ancient suit of black 
broadcloth, a leather wallet, fat with ten- 
dollar and twenty-dollar bank notes, flannel 
shirts, rifle cartridges rolled up in a woolen 
sack, a packet of papers, cakes of tobacco, 
suits of winter underclothes so aggressively 
woolly that his back itched as he beheld 
them, a Bible, a cardboard box full of trin- 
kets—and last of all a razor in a stained red 
case. 

He had to go up to the bedroom in the 
loft to find a mirror; but he did not shave 
there, for he felt that he should be taking an 


unwarrantable liberty in doing so. He re- 
turned to the kitchen with the mirror and a 
cake of pink soap. Nothing like a shaving 
brush was to be found high or low; so he 
did without one. The pink soap produced 
poor lather, and the ancient razor seemed to 
prefer either sliding or digging to cutting; 
and so it was twenty minutes to five o’clock 
before he considered himself as shaved. He 
returned the mirror and the soap to their 
places and went out to his crippled machine. 

Akerley had no further use for the aéro- 
plane. It had fulfilled its mission. He judged 
by his surroundings and by the fact that the 
old man of the place had mistaken him for a 
devil that he had come far enough. Now he 
was anxious to put the machine out of sight 
in the shortest possible time, and for a few 
minutes he seriously contemplated breaking 
it to pieces and burning and burying the 
fragments. But he decided against that vio- 
lent course. He had not the dull toughness of 
heart for the task, for the aéroplane had 
served him well, as many others had served 
him in the past. So he set briskly to work 
dismantling it. 

It was after seven o’clock when he went 
for the cows. He found them among the 
alders, waiting outside the bars in the brush 
fence, and he yarded them and milked them. 
Then he fed the calves and the pigs, pre- 
pared and ate his own supper and returned 
to his work on the machine. Later he found 
a lantern and lighted it. It was close upon 
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midnight when he completed his task. Then 
he threw himself, boots and all, on the old 
man’s bed and sank into dreamless sleep. 

The twilight of dawn was brightening over 
the clearing when he was suddenly awakened 
by the grip of fingers on his injured shoulder. 
He could not have leaped back to conscious- 
ness more swiftly and violently if some one 
had driven a knife into him. With a jerk he 
sat up and opened his eyes. For a fraction of 
a second, fear shone in his face; then the 
look gave place to one of relief, and that 
changed to an expression of polite and em- 
barrassed astonishment. A girl stood beside 
the bed, staring at him wide-eyed. Her lips 
were parted and she breathed hurriedly. 

“Get up,” she whispered. “You must hide 
in the woods. Grandfather i is coming. Climb 
out the window and run.’ 

He swung his feet to the floor and stood 
up before her. “But why should I run and 
hide?” he asked. 

She placed her hands on his breast and 
pushed him backward until he brought up 
against the wall beside the open window. 

“He will kill you,” she replied. “He has 
his rifle. Get out quick and hide in the 
woods. Please go! And watch the house. I'll 
tell you later. Crawl away. Don’t let him see 
you!” 

“But why does he want to shoot me?” 

“Go! Go! I don’t want you to be killed!” 

“I’m not afraid of any old man with a 
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THE GIFT HORSE 


Cy Anna Brownell Dunaway> 





BRawnes BY toe GREER 


She was making out her Christmas list 


‘“ NEED a new mop,” Mrs. Penny ob- 
served reflectively. “I need a new broom; 
and a pair of sheets wouldn’t come amiss.” 

Though Mrs. Penny spoke casually, there 
was method in her madness. It was only a 
week to Christmas, and the Pennys -were'a 
practical household. 

“I’m down to my last decent pair,” she con- 
tinued, deftly moving the platter of sausage 
out of reach of her youngest. “If Queen Vic- 
toria should drop down on us now, unex- 
pected like —” 

“She’s dead, ma.” Young Howard Penny 
imparted the information with an air of 
Socratic wisdom that befitted his position as 
junior in Central High School. 

Mrs. Penny carried off the mistake as a 
matter of course. “A body can’t be expected 
to keep up with the doings of royalty that 
way. As I was saying, a pair of sheets 
wouldn’t come amiss —” 

“Ma’s hinting,” Elviry, the youngest, cried 
with glee. 

Florence smiled knowingly and fixed a 
guileless glance on her father. “What time is 
it, pa?” 

Mr. Penny pulled out a ponderous silver 
watch. “It wants twenty minutes to eight, 
Florency.” 

“Thanks, pa.” 

Since the family clock ticked above the 
sideboard, Florence’s question seemed un- 
called-for. 

“Can I have another piece of sausage, ma?” 
coaxed Elviry. 

“You’ve had two now,” demurred Mrs. 
Penny. “Too much meat that way —” 

“Elviry’s such a little pig,’ commented 
Florence, looking at her sister accusingly. 


“I’m not,” Elviry protested bitterly. “I ~ 
never do get enough meat. I wish —” 

“Come, come,” interrupted Mr. Penny pleas- 
antly. “What is it you want for Christmas, 
Elviry ?” 

“I want a doll that can talk,” replied EI- 
viry, “and a set of dishes and twenty cents’ 
worth of link sausage.” 

There was a shout of derision from the 
family. Mrs. Penny soothed the feelings of her 
youngest with half a link and observed cheer- 
fully, “You know I’m too old for gewgaws.” 
Her speculative gaze rested on the picture of 
a brace of ducks hanging head downward 
that had come with baking powder, and into 
her eyes crept a wistful light. “I’m low on 
pots and pans,” she murmured abstractedly. 
“The teakettle’s sprung a leak. I need a new 
broom.” 

“Why not get ’em then?” inquired Mr. 
Penny practically. 

“Ma’s only throwing out a few hints,” ex- 
plained Florence. She reached for a muffin 
and, directing a casual glance at her father, 
asked, “What time is it, pa?” 

Mr. Penny dropped his spoon into his cup 
with a clatter, swallowed a gulp of coffee and 
pulled out his watch. 

“T told you not ten minutes ago,” he re- 
proved her mildly. “It wants ten minutes to 
eight.” 

“Thanks,” said Florence. 

“A few plain plates for every day,” ob- 
served Mrs. Penny, “wouldn’t do me any 
harm. And you know I’m down to one 
kitchen spoon.” 

The Pennys whooped with laughter. 

“Say it with flowers, ma,” Howard re- 
marked. 

“For downright hinting,” chuckled Mr. 
Penny, “your ma —” 

“What time is it now, pa?” Florence wrig- 
gled into her coat and accosted her father 
blandly. . 

“Eight. Can’t you see the clock ?” answered 
Mr. Penny with a touch of impatience. 
“What’s got into you, Florency, all of a sud- 
den to ask the time of day so often?” 

“Well, pa, you’re dense,” said Howard. 
“Can’t you see she’s hinting for a wrist 
watch ?” 

“So that’s it, is it?” Mr. Penny grinned 
with appreciation. 

“A wrist watch!” echoed Mrs. Penny. 
“There are things you need worse, Florency.” 

“But all the girls have them, ma.” Florence 
smiled complacently. “I’ve just set my heart 
on a wrist watch.” 

“Tf they didn’t cost so much money,” wa- 
vered Mrs. Penny. 

“Oh, well, get me a pair of shoes,” cried 
Florence. “Something useful and practical.” 
There was irony in her tones. 

“There, there,” Mr. Penny said vaguely. 
“We'll see; we'll see.” With a jocular air he 
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turned to his son. “Where do you suppose 
we come in, Howdy ?” 

“Socks and ties,” said Howard laconically. 
“No use hinting for anything else. It’s all a 
fellow ever gets.” 

“Well, if you don’t like ties,” began Flor- 
ence with asperity, “what else can we get 
you? You’ve heard,” she added significantly, 
“about looking a gift horse in the mouth, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” Howard replied cyni- 
cally. He waved his hand with an air of in- 
difference. “But while you’re selecting kindly 
lay off from yellow or bright blue or vivid 
pink. I know we’re considered color-blind —” 

Mr. Penny, seeing rocks ahead, tried to 
steer the conversation into a safer channel. 
Addressing Grandfather Penny, he inquired 
jocularly, “It’s your turn, gramp. What do 
you want for Christmas?” 

“Hey ? What?” Gramp, detected in the act 
of licking his spoon and putting it back into 
the jelly, started guiltily. With an impatient 
movement Florence reached for the glass. 
Gramp was worse than a child, always licking 
his spoon when some one was not looking. 

“Chris’mus gift ?” he murmured uncertainly. 
“Chris’mus gift ?” His childish old face bright- 
ened for a moment and then fell. “Oh, a pair 
of socks’ll do all right; them balbriggan kind, 
size eleven.” His faded eyes lighted remi- 
niscently. “Chris’mus time again! I want to 
know! I mind that tree we had down to 
Ranney’s soddy. I was courtin’ your grand- 
mother then. I gin her a candy cane tied with 
red ribbon —” 

Mr. Penny cut short the oft-repeated story. 
“Socks, is it, gramp? All righty. And here’s 
where I come in, folks. Socks and ties—they’re 
my specialities. Just so you don’t get ’em too 
loud.” 

“Oh, we don’t lose any sleep selecting your 
presents, pa,” laughed Florence gayly. 

She felt a pleasant glow of anticipation; 
Christmas was such a delightful time. She 
felt reasonably certain of the wrist watch. As 
far back as she could remember she had got 
just what she wanted. Last Christmas it had 
been a cony muff and the year before a tur- 
quoise ring. A little judicious hinting — 

“I’m going to write a letter to Santy 
Claus,” piped up little Elviry. “Can I have a 
sheet of your note paper, Florency ?” 

“You cannot,” said Florence shortly. 

She was making out her Christmas list, and 
it was so hard to decide what to get for 
Margie. It was an art, selecting a gift for a 
chum who was rich and had everything. She 
looked up, frowning. “Elviry, you’re such a 
pest. Any old paper will do. It’s foolish, any- 
way, writing a letter.” 

Elviry’s lip drooped. “I guess if you were 
writing a letter to Dan Smithy—and Santy 
Claus is more important. He’s more impor- 
tant than Queen Victoria. Why, he”’—El- 
viry’s eyes grew round with childish awe— 
“he’s next to God!” 

Next to God! Oh, the faith that was 
Elviry’s. Florence, biting her pencil over her 
list, smiled. There had been a time when 
Christmas meant more to her than an inter- 
change of gifts. Once it had held a glamour, 
and she had lain awake listening to the fan- 
cied sound of reindeer on the roof. Inter- 
mingled with those childish memories was the 
thought of the manger, of the ‘shepherds 
watching their flocks by night, of shining, 
silver letters against a background of green— 
“Glory to God, and on earth peace, good 
will —” 

“You can have a sheet, Elviry.” Florence 
spoke out of a fine abstraction. “And if you'll 
hurry I’ll take your letter with me and mail 
it when I go downtown to do my Christmas 
shopping. I’ll be ready as soon as I get this 
list made out.” 

Elviry complied happily, and Florence once 
more bent over her list.. It read: 


Mother—Something useful and practical— 
sheets or teakettle. 

Father —Socks. 

Gramp—Socks. 

Howdy—Socks. 

Elviry — Toothbrush. 

Margie—Something intellectual should 
express regard—sympathy. 


“My gift for Margie,’ mused Florence as 
she folded the list and pinned on her hat in 
front of the mirror, “should be an intellectual 
expression of one heart to another, say a 
book, now—a copy of Emerson. She has a 
whole library, but then a book expresses so 
much. I want to give her something of my- 
self. By the intellect only ‘can we speak to 
another intellect by way of the heart. Good- 
ness, Elviry! Aren’t you through with that 
letter yet? I have to hurry.” 

Elviry laboriously finished writing the in- 
scription and handed her sister the letter. 





“Tt’s real businesslike,” she said proudly, 
dancing on one foot in the exuberance of her 
feelings. 

Florence thrust it carelessly into her pocket 
and hurried on her mission. The shops were 
crowded. At first she wandered round delight- 
edly, drinking in the Christmas atmosphere. 
She felt something of the old glamour at the 
sight of the red and green decorations, the 
poinsettia and holly and the wonderful gifts 
on display. Eager-faced shoppers thronged the 
aisles. Jostled by the crowd, Florence found 
herself leaning over a counter littered with 
costly manicure sets. 

“Something in manicures ?” 

“Just looking,” said Florence politely. She 
smiled to herself as she recalled the story of 
the hired girl who gave her friend the chore 
boy a monogrammed manicure set. People 
used no discrimination at all in selecting gifts. 
A present should express individuality, sym- 
pathy and understanding. It seemed as if 
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her ears like an anvil chorus. She consulted 
her list. Father, socks. Gramp, socks. Howdy, 
socks. Truly an individual array of gifts! 
Were socks and ties an intellectual expres- 
sion of one heart to another? Were pots and 
pans, teakettles, aluminium cookers? In that 
moment of illumination she remembered her 
mother’s innate love of beauty, stifled with 
neglect, but breaking forth in a thousand 
humble ways: the bean vines she had trained 
painstakingly over the unsightly woodshed, 
the rambler roses and the red geranium in its 
pot on the window sill. None of the Christ- 
mas thrill for her! Only commonplace things 
—blankets, household necessaries. 
Mechanically she picked up her check and 
ran her hand into her pocket for her purse. 
Her fingers encountered something stiff and 
crackling. She drew it out. It was Elviry’s 
letter to Santa Claus. She had meant to drop 
it into some convenient waste-paper recep- 
tacle. With a feeling of amusement she briefly 





The same thrill she had known when she had lain awake sina to the pritios 
sound of reindeer on the roof 


some people were incapable of choosing gifts. 
On every side rose seething murmurs: 

“How about a yellow silk muffler?” “I 
thought I’d get Al a gold-headed cane —” 
“Oh, I'll get Laury a gocart!” “Why not a 
book for Min —” “But she’s got a book.” 

Florence passed on, smiling. So “Min” had 
a book. They would probably give her a 
hair receiver or a sterling silver buttonhook. 
It was like a comedy. The crowds and the 
closeness of the air made her feel faint. She 
made her way to a lunch table for a bowl of 
bouillon. At the same table were two young 
women, conversing earnestly. 

“T haven’t much to spend on presents,” one 
was saying, “but I try to make my gifts 
express myself; put my heart into them, 
you know. Men”—she wrinkled her brow 
thoughtfully—“are the worst to get for; but 
I’ve found out something about them. I used 
to give dad any old thing. He just served as 
a peg on which to hang my desires. Why, 
once I had the nerve to give him a piano 
lamp and another time a filet lunch cloth.” 

“You never!” The other laughed incredu- 
lously. 

“y "aid. And old dad took them like the 
trump he was. But I learned—never mind 
how—that men as well as girls have prefer- 
ences and desires. When I finally tumbled and 
gave him a set of Stevenson,—it seems all his 
life he’d wanted Stevenson,—why, he was 
fairly incoherent. He was like a boy with a 
little red wagon —” 

The rest was lost as Florence gave her 
order to the waitress. But over her soup she 
could not help “listening in” again. 

“IT tell you,”—the same earnest voice was 
speaking,—“I tell you, men 
give their best, their all. They 
pay big bills that they can’t 
even afford, and what do they 
get from their women-folks ? 
Socks, ties, canes, mufflers, ear 
muiis, pyjamas —” 

They got up laughing and 
left. Florence sat staring after 
them; she had forgotten her 
soup. 

Socks and ties, socks and 
ties. The words sounded in 





scanned the straggling lines. It was addressed 
to “The North Pole” and began: 


Dear Sandy Claws. I love you. I would like a 
doll that says mama and a stove and a set of dishes 
and twenty cents’ wurth of link sassage. I am 
hoping you will bring ma something pritty for 
once. Florence is the only one in our family that 
gets pritty things. And I think pa and Howdy and 
gramp would like something else besides socks. 
You could bring them something else and give the 
socks to some poor family. 


With bisness love, Elviry Penny. 


Florence did not even smile at the dignified 
signature, which embraced Elviry’s idea of 
love and business. She, like Elviry, was look- 
ing the gift horse in the mouth. Just because 
they were old—her parents and gramp,—did 
it follow that they had not longings, ungrati- 
fied.desires? There was gramp always potter- 
ing round old birds’ nests and cocoons and 
caterpillars. A nature lover! A book on nature 
—why had she not thought of it before? 

She jumped up suddenly and made her way 
to the book floor. The vision of her father 
poring over a musty and antiquated old his- 
tory had given her another inspiration. Even 
Howdy conceded that Mr. Penny was a 
“shark” on history. With a stab of self- 
reproach Florence remembered that he could 
quote verbatim whole pages from the dog- 
eared volume. 

She spent much loving thought in selecting 
the gifts. While she was deciding she passed 
a fascinating hour in the picture shop. Before 
a picture of the Holy Night she lingered long. 
Something of the glamour of her little-girl 
days stole over her as she gazed at the star 
and the shepherds and the manger and the 
wise men bearing gifts. It was 
growing late when she hurried 
back to the book floor. 

“Here’s something fine for 
boys,” 
Simian World—something new 
and different and refreshing 
even if the author is a bit 
cynical.” 

Cynical! Cynicism was 
Howdy’s long suit. She looked 
at the price mark and wa- 
vered. After her mother’s 


said the salesgirl. “This ° 
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present it would not leave enough to buy 
Margie an expensive copy of Emerson. Still, 
Emerson for Margie—Margie, who flunked 
regularly and who owned up to a frank dis- 
like for philosophy and science! An illumi- 
nated title caught her eye. The Other Wise 
Man. It was just a cheap gift book, but it 
spoke a language. Florence now remembered 
its sweet and tender message—the story of 
the other wise man who found the King. 

“Tl take—them both,” she said joyously. 

That evening she stopped Mr. Penny in the 
entry. “Have you got ma’s present, pa?” 

“Not yet,” Mr. Penny replied and coughed 
apologetically. “I haven’t decided whether to 
give her blankets or a wash boiler.” 

“Neither,” said Florence decidedly. “Get 
her something pretty, something personal, 
not things she’d have to have anyhow.” 

“But you see, Florency,” said Mr. Penny, 
scratching his head uneasily, “I have other 
presents to get. I can’t go in deep on your 
ma.” 

“Put my wrist watch into it,” interrupted 
Florence. “I changed my mind about a wrist 
watch. I’m crazy about a ring—a signet ring.” 

“Changed your mind, eh!” ejaculated Mr. 
Penny. “Well, if women ain’t the beatenest!” 
But over his rotund face had settled a look 
of relief not unmixed with understanding. 

On Christmas morning the Pennys gathered 
round the breakfast table, which was deco- 
rated with a cavernous Jack Horner pie. 
From beneath its fictitious crust peeped vari- 
ous knobby, holly-decked bundles. 

“Oh, I can hardly wait,” cried Elviry, clap- 
ping. her hands simultaneously with the 
“amen” of gramp’s long grace. 

Florence, scarcely noticing her own gifts in 
her excitement, watched gramp slowly and 
wonderingly unwrapping a flat parcel, 

“Tt’s some hefty for socks,” he murmured. 
“Guess they went and put ’em in a box.” He 
had torn off the wrappings and lifted to view 
a volume neatly bound in green cloth. “A 
book!” he gasped and peered at it incredu- 
lously. In his faded old eyes was a light that 
had long been absent. “Puts me in mind,” he 
quayered, “of that Chris’mus down to Ran- 
ney’s soddy. I rec’lect I got a Fourth Reader 
off’n that tree. And I gin your grandmother 
a candy cane —” 

“Tt’s by Burroughs, the naturalist,” inter- 
rupted Florence delightedly. “John Bur- 
roughs —” 

“You can’t tell me nothin’ about him,” 
broke in gramp boastfully. “We were kids 
together back in old York State.” 

He fingered the book with caressing fingers, 
and his stooped figure straightened. In that 
moment it seemed to Florence his childishness 
dropped from him like a mask. The coffee 
cooled in his cup, and the jelly sat by his 
plate unheeded. And still gramp turned the 
pages exultantly. 

A whoop from Mr. Penny startled them all. 
“History of the World War!” he shouted 
and looked about shamefacedly. “Must be 
some mistake. You’ve gone and mixed pack- 
ages. Where’s them socks ?” 

“Pa,”—Florence laughed archly,—‘“to look 
a gift horse in the mouth that way! If you 
don’t like that history —” 

“Tl say I do,” declared Mr. Penny with 
pathetic eagerness. 

“O my! O my!” screamed Elviry, un- 
doing a doll that emitted a weird and stac- 
cato ‘““Ma-ma.’ 

Everyone laughed except Siewdy, He was 
too much absorbed. Looking at him in sur- 
prise, Florence perceived that he was lost to 
the world. Howdy, the cynic, the thankless 
recipient of countless ties and socks, was “up 
to his ears” in the pages of This Simian 
World. 

Mrs. Penny had said nothing; but now, at 
a little gasp from the foot of the table, every- 
one turned to look at her. It might have been 
Elviry that sat there clutching her gifts. For 
in that brief moment Mrs. Penny had become 
the embodiment of youth. She was far more 
excited than Elviry. 

“Why, pa! Why, Florency!” she repeated 
ecstatically. Across her face, yellowed like old 
ivory, had swept a vivid brightness. Florence, 
gazing at her in wonder, was suddenly re- 
minded of scarlet salvia blooming in late 
autumn. “First off,” Mrs. Penny faltered un- 
certainly, “when I saw that big flat package 
I thought ’twas a slaw cutter. I did so. And 
to think it’s a picture of the Holy Night! All 
tny life I’ve wanted that picture. And this 
cameo pin—why, pa, how came you —” She 
reached futilely for the hem of her apron. 

Mr. Penny threw himseii into the breach 
gallantly. “How.do you like that little trinket, 
ma? Seems to me it’s pretty nice, what?” 
“It is so,” choked Mrs. Penny. “And here 
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I was wondering where you’d hid the boiler. 
Why, I declare I never thought —” 
“Now, ma,” reproved Florence, 
crying, and it’s Christmas!” 
“Puts me in mind,” chimed in gramp glee- 
fully, “of that tree down to Ranney’s soddy. 
I got a Fourth Reader off’n that tree —” 


“you're 
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“It does seem like old times, doesn’t it?” 
agreed Florence, looking happily from one 
to another. 

She slipped her modest signet ring on her 
finger with the same thrill she had known 
when she had lain awake listening to the fan- 
cied sound of reindeer on the roof. 


WHISTLING JIMPS 


Coy Edna Turpin Chapter Nine. The dogs lose the scent 


foot!” said Minta Farlan, glancing up 
the gap road. 

Jimps’s absence had caused his family no 
uneasiness. He often spent the night in the 
open, watching birds and beasts that, hidden 
by day, roam fearlessly by night. So it was 
not his absence but the manner of his return 
that now excited his family’s interest. 

“°Lo, Jimps! What’s drivin’ you?” called 
Minta. 

“We're goin’ to have a killin’,” he sang out 
jubilantly; then in a lower tone he said, 
“We're goin’ to clean the mountains 0’ 
Pooles. They’re aimin’ to git the drap on us, 
but we’ll do the shootin’.” 

“Harken to that!” exclaimed Mrs. Farlan. 

“What crazylike notion’s in yore head?” 
asked Minta. 

In hurried, broken sentences Jimps told 
about the plot that he had overheard. ““We’ve 
got to let our folks know,” he said. “Ev’y 
man’s got to be ready with his gun an’ all 
the ammernition he can git, an’ go across the 
river at the upper ford an’ come down on 
Pooles. They’ll be set to layway us crossin’ 
the ferry, an’ we'll take ’em backsides. And 
I brung it on,” he said exultantly. “They’re 
gittin’ on the rampage ’cause they think I sot 
sheriff on ’em.” 

He laughed, but his mother looked troubled. 
“So bein’, you’ve got to lay low,” she said. 

“Naw, I ain’t,” he said fiercely. “I’m goin’ 
to plant a Poole—Bill I want it to be—’fore 
sundown.” 

“Looky here, son,” said Mrs. Farlan in a 
tone that Jimps had never before heard from 
her lips. “They got the drap on yore daddy, 
an’ I can’t spare you. Ef you won’t be heed- 
ful, I’ll walk at yore side through the moun- 
tains all this day.” 

“What you want me to do?” Jimps asked 
sullenly. 

“IT want you to come with me an’ the 
young uns down to the old sawmill on Failin’ 
Water. Ain’t nobody apt to pester that place. 
Thar ain’t no Pooles that a way but Bill, an’ 
he’ll be on his way to the fracas.” 

A deep flush stained Jimps’s face. “Gi’ me 
yore petticoat, Nance,” he said bitterly. “I’m 
a baby, a gal baby that can’t take a whack 
at the folks that shot my daddy.” 

His mother’s lips twitched. “Ef you had a 
weapon —” she began. 

“I’m goin’ to git one,” he said confidently. 

“Well, then,” said his mother. “I ain’t aim- 
in’ to keep you out o’ yore part o’ the fracas. 
But you ain’t to offer yoreself to Pooles to 
shoot. Here, you-all, come on. Thar ain’t no 
minute to waste.” 

There was a brief flurry like the starting 
up of a covey of partridges. Then the Far- 
lans went off through the forest as quietly as 
the birds. 

At the sawmill Jimps left his mother and 
the children provisioned for the day with 
some hunks of corn bread and a bucket of 
huckleberries. He was going to New Canaan 
to warn his kin of the Pooles’ attack, but he 
was in no hurry. On court days the men of 
the community spent the day at the county 
town, and the crowd would not break up 
until late in the afternoon. Then there would 
come the-battle, and if he were to take part 
in it he must have a weapon. So he resolved 
to go back and get Mr. Sibold’s gun if the 
old man had returned. But when he came to 
the mouth of Rocky Run he paused. 

“Pore Brat!” he said to himself. “I wisht 
I could git him an’ put him safe with our 
young uns. To-night I could take him to Dr. 
Wayne. I wonder ef Bill an’ Marthy’s off 
totin’ news an’ he thar by his lonesome?” 


“Hc Thar’s Jimps. He’s comin’ hot- 


Jimps stood irresolute a moment, then, - 


keeping a keen lookout, he turned up Rocky 
Hollow. No one was in sight—no one, unless 
those were people—they might be cattle—far 
off and obscured by foliage, coming down 
from Way High Mountain. 

If only Brat were alone! 

Jimps crept cautiously to the cabin and 
stopped at the hole he had hacked in the 


wall. It was stuffed with old rags, which he 
began carefully to remove. He heard voices 
inside. They were not the harsh rumble of 
Bill Poole and the shrill tones of Marthy; 
they were young voices; one was especially 
sweet and soft with a little lisp. Jimps knew 
them both. He understood at once that Bill 
and Marthy had left Gabe and Molly Martin 
there with Brat for safe-keeping. He stood 
listening to find out whether the elder Pooles 
were inside. 

“Ketch him, Gabe, ketch him! Don’t let 
him git away!” Molly called suddenly. 

Then Jimps heard scampering footsteps 
and a little scrimmage. 

“Now shet the door,” said Molly. 

Jimps was not yet sure that the children 
were alone, but when he heard Brat’s cries 
he forgot his caution and his fears. He rushed 
round the corner of the cabin and with a 
bloodcurdling shriek sprang inside. 

“Devil will git them that hurt pore Brat!” 

If his satanic majesty had appeared in 
person Gabe and Molly could not have been 
more frightened. Jimps jerked up an old 
broom and whacked them soundly. They ran 
round and round the room and presently 
scrambled up the ladder into the loft. Then 
Jimps turned to Brat, who was standing 
beside the table, too terrified to move, seized 
him and ran out. As he did so he sent back 
a fierce threat to Gabe and Molly: “Ef you 
stir out that loft this day, I’ll skin you alive! 
Whoo-oop!” he ended with an Indian yell 
and dashed down the path. 

At first Brat lay passive in his arms, too 
frightened to move or to cry out. Suddenly 
he tried to jerk away and gave a cry. 

“Thar! Thar!” Jimps said soothingly. 
“Don’t be skeered. Ain’t nothin’ goin’ to hurt 
you.” 

Brat moaned and kept on struggling. 

“Why, hi, honey! Don’t you mind them 
apples, them red apples?” Jimps hummed 
and chirruped and whistled as he was wont 
to do to wild creatures and as he had done 
to the child the day before in the old tumble- 
down cabin on Rattlesnake Mountain. 

The child seemed to remember the call, or 


at least to realize that it came from 
a friend. He stopped whimpering, 
and Jimps put him down and took 
his hand to lead him along; but 
they made such slow progress—it 
seemed a snail’s pace—that he 
picked him up and carried him again 

They were far on the path to safety, half- 
way to the sawmill, but Jimps’s face was 
pale, his eyes were anxious, his haste was 
frantic. He was sure now of what he had 
feared five minutes ago. Those were dogs 
yelping on a trail—his trail! The figures he 
had seen coming down Way High Mountain 
were Pooles, and they were after him. If he 
left Brat he might yet escape; but he felt 
sure that Bill would kill the child, as he had 
threatened to do the evening before. Cer- 
tainly he would shoot him—Jimps, a Farlan 
—if he found him carrying the child away. 
And what good would it do Brat for him to 
die too? He would save himself. He loosened 
his handclasp. Brat tightened his hold, gave 
a quavering laugh and perked his lips to a 
whistle. 


Jimps could not, would not, leave the poor- 


little chap! He caught him in his arms and 
ran on and on, though his heart was pound- 
ing as if it would burst. And now it flashed 
upon him that there was one possible way of 
escape—the Jewel Box! Only he and Page 
knew the place; everyone else thought that 
the cliff could not be climbed. 

They came out of Rocky Hollow into the 


path beside Falling Water, which was rush-_ 


ing and dashing down the gorge. Suddenly 
Brat began to shake as if with ague. “No! 
No! No!” he sobbed. “Water take me ’way.” 

“Naw, it won’t!” Jimps cried. “We’ve got 
to go ’cross the water to keep mean folks 
from gittin’ you.” 

Jimps hurried along the trail and waded 
the stream above Crystal Falls. It was so 
difficult to carry Brat along the narrow ledge 
that he put him down, wondering how he 
could drag him on while the child struggled 
and resisted. But Brat stopped struggling. 
He shivered and staggered along at Jimps’s 
heels, tightly clutching his hand. 

Jimps continued along the ledge, slid down 
the rock and lifted Brat into the nook that 
Page called the Jewel Box. A precious treas- 
ure it now had in charge—the safety, perhaps 
the lives, of two fugitives. If they could wait 
here, undiscovered, until their pursuers went 
away they could go on down the stream and 
escape. 

Brat looked vacantly round; then his face 
lighted, and he uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure. The drops on the thin coppery 
leaves of moss were glittering in the after- 
noon sunshine, catching the myriad dancing 
rays that changed them to topaz, sapphire, 
ruby and emerald. 

“Pretty! Pretty!” he cried, stretching his 
hands to grasp the treasures. “O-oh!” He 


He thrust Brat against the bush, then tried to catch and save himself. 
It was too late! 
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gave a disappointed little cry as 
the shining loveliness vanished and 
left only wetness on his finger. 

Jimps gave a quick startled 
glance. “Why, that’s like —” 

Louder yells and yelps inter- 
rupted him. 

“Sh—sh—sh!” he said, putting his finger 
on his lips and shaking his head at the child. 

Brat gave him a puzzled stare and then 
turned back to the glittering gems. After 
trying again and again to pick them up, only 
to lose the treasures he grasped, he sat still, 
pointing his finger here and there and mur- 
muring to himself, “That’s mine! An’ that’s 
mine! An’ that’s mine!” 

Jimps crouched on the ledge and watched 
the trail on the other side of the stream. It 
was a lovely afternoon, soaked through with 
sunshine until it seemed turned to gold. The 
monotonous noise of the waterfall had a lull- 
ing, soothing sound. Some sulphur butterflies 
drifted into the Jewel Box and alighted on 
the verdant moss. A goldfinch bounded 
through the air, twittering as it came, and 
poised upon a swaying weed to harvest its 
seeds. But into that peaceful scene came the 
baying of dogs on a hot trail, with the en- 
couraging calls of men behind them. 

Then they came in sight. The dogs, with 
their noses to the ground, ran to the place 
where Jimps had entered the stream. They 
stopped short and trotted along the bank, 
sniffing- the air and trying to regain the lost 
scent. Urging them on, were Bill and Gaycy 
Poole. 

Jimps turned to adjure Brat to keep still, 
but the urging was unnecessary. The child, 
wearied of his elusive game, had stretched 
out in the sunshine and was asleep. 

Jimps crouched down, scarcely daring to 
breathe. He felt as if the men must feel his 
eyes on them, must see him through the close 
rhododendron bushes on that seemingly im- 
passable cliff. They stood talking together. 
He could see their lips moving, but no sound 
of their voices came to him above the clatter 
of the waterfall. It was easy to guess what 
they were saying. Whoever had carried off 
Brat had taken-to the water, so as to break 
the trail. He could not wade far, either 
downstream or up; for just below them was 
Crystal Falls, and Little Falls was between 
them and Butterfly Flat. Sooner or later the 
fugitive must come out on the side where 
they were, for they thought there was no 
way of escaping on the opposite cliff. 

Bill and Gaycy went down the trail to the 
foot of the falls, but the dogs did not regain 
the lost scent. So, deciding that the fugitive 
must have gone the other way, the men 
came back. Near the place Jimps had crossed 
one of the hounds ran into the stream, but 
paused at the rapid current. Jimps’s heart 
bounced into his mouth. If the dog came 
five steps farther it would regain the scent. 
But the dog turned back, and the men went 
on upstream. 

A slow half hour passed. Their pursuers 
might have gone away, or they might be on 
the lookout near by. Jimps dared not cross 
the stream and go back to the trail above the 
falls. He decided to descend the cliff where 
he and Page had climbed up, keep in the 
edge of the stream awhile, then take the 
path to the sawmill. There he would leave 
Brat and, giving up hopes of the gun, would 
hurry to New Canaan to warn his kin of the 
waylaying Pooles; for it was getting late. 

up, Brat! Git up! We got to go,” he 
said. 

The child opened his eyes with a wide, 
vacant stare, then shivered and clung to 
Jimps’s hand. They started down the cliff. 
The way was difficult for the weak, awk- 
ward feet of the child. Jimps lowered him 
from the ledge to a rock and climbed to a 
lower foothold and reached up and got him 
He put the child in the forks of a rhododen- 
dron bush and helped him down another 
step. So they went slowly down the cliff. 

Standing on a narrow ledge, Jimps leaned 
over to put Brat beside an azalea bush, but 
the rotten shale gave way under their weight. 
There was one second in which Jimps might 
have saved himself by dropping the child 
and catching a root or a stone, but he did 
not do it; he thrust Brat against the bush, 
then tried to catch and save himself. It was 
too late! He went crashing ‘heavily down 
upon the rock below, and there he lay with- 
out moving. 

Brat, propped between the rock and the 
bush, sat trembling; he seemed not to realize 
what had befallen his friend, or to be fright- 
ened at his own perilous position. With wide 
eyes he gazed at the rushing stream; then, 
shuddering, he turned and tried to climb up 
away from it. But he slipped and went down 
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the cliff, and the knifelike edge of a pro- 
truding rock gashed his head. 

Presently Jimps stirred and uttered a faint 
moan. He opened his eyes and looked round 
vaguely. “I feel mighty funny—dauncylike,” 
he muttered. 

He tried to get up but fell back with a 
groan. He lay still awhile; then carefully, so 
as not to bring the sharp pain to his leg 
again, he sat up. His right arm hung limp 
and twisted, and his leg was crumpled under 


im. 

“T done broke my leg,” he said, speaking 
slowly. “An’ my shoulder hurts. ’m—I’m 
hurtin’ all over.” 

He eased himself again and lay there with 
his eyes shut. Where was he? What had hap- 
pened? Oh! He remembered—Brat, the 
Pooles, the Jewel Box on the way to the 
sawmill. 

“T got to go—go on,” he gasped. “Ef I 
don’t, Pooles’ll git the drap on all our folks, 
like they done on pappy.” 

But the effort to get up only brought back 
jabbing pains in his leg and in his shoulder 
and made him sick and dizzy. 

“Brat! Brat!” he called. 

He raised himself on his elbow and looked 
round. Then he saw the child lying perfectly 
still with the blood marking the wound on 
the side of his head. 

“Good Lawd!” shrieked Jimps. ‘“He’s 
dead!” 

But at the exclamation the child opened 
his eyes and looked up. He gave a cry, not 
a bloodcurdling, inhuman shriek, but a cry 
that sounded like Jimps’s own name. Then 
he jumped up and came straight forward; 
his steps were no longer faltering and uncer- 
tain, but swift and direct. 

The narrow gorge had lost the full sun- 
light now. One long ray pierced the foliage 
and shone on the fair face of the child, on 
the blue eyes and the golden hair, which was 
now clotted with blood. But the light was 
not merely from without: the eyes were no 
longer vacant and wandering; they were 
fixed steadily on Jimps, with a look of full 
recognition. That was not the empty face 
which Jimps had seen an hour ago. It was 
another face. It was — 

“Grief!” he gasped. 

“Jimp!” cried a glad, loving little voice. “O 

imp!” 

The child’s arms were round him, his lips 
were at their well-remembered trick of giv- 
ing a chain of kisses to encircle his neck. 
Jimps sank back on the rock. “It’s a angel, a 
good pityin’ angel,” he murmured. 

“Jimp! My Jimp!” 

The kisses seemed very real. “Who—who 
are you?” faltered the boy, staring hard at 
the face, so strangely familiar, so impossibly 
like — 

“Grief.” 

“But you’re dead. You’re drowned in Fall- 

in’ Water.” 

' The child shuddered. “The bad water got 
me. I ain’t nuver goin’ ’way from my Jimp.” 
He lifted his head and gave a broken, falter- 
ing whistle. 

Jimps smiled. “That’s Grief,” he said. “He 
nuver got that right. He al’ays made a break 
in the middle. Grief!” 

Yes, the child was real. By some miracle 
it was little Grief that he had saved from the 
Pooles. No, not saved! The child was not 
safe yet, and he himself was in pain and 
danger. 

“Yore head’s cut; awful bad. Don’t it hurt 
you?” Jimps put a finger tip on the cut on 
the child’s head. 

“Ump-m-m.” The child made a dissenting 
murmur. 

Jimps lay still a minute. He could not go 
for help; terribly bruised, with a dislocated 
shoulder and a broken leg he could not go 
the rough way to the sawmill. Could the 
child go with a message? He clasped the little 
hands. “Harken, little Grief!” he said, speak- 
ing slowly and solemnly as one giving a life- 
and-death charge. “Go downstream. Go down 
the path. You come to a sawmill. Stay thar. 
Tell: mammy to come—git me—an’ she’s got 
to go—go —” 

The child burst into tears and threw his 
arms round Jimps. 

“Quick! Down the path. To the sawmill. 
Mammy—mammy —” 

“Yes! yes!” sobbed Grief. 

He went through the water and clambered 
up the bank to the path. There he stood still 
a minute. Then Jimps saw him turn away 
from the path that led to safety and to help. 
He took the upstream path, the path toward 
Rocky Hollow! 

“Come back! Pooles’ll git you,” called 
Jimps. “Grief! Grief! Go tother way.” 

But his voice did not go across the rushing 
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water, over the din of the falls. He groaned 
and tried to drag himself up the bluff, to 
follow and save the child, to get help for his 


kinsmen. Sharp pains darted through him; 
everything turned black; he reeled and fell. 
TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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*9 HHERE’S your starter.”” Erma Gibson’s 
clear, incisive young voice sounded 
above the snap and sputter of frying 

eggs as she came through the kitchen door 

and put a cup of some white mixture on 

the table. “How long till breakfast? I’m 

starved.” 

“Dish up, and it’s ready.” Mrs. Letty 
turned from the stove, picked up the cup 
Erma had set down and smelled its contents. 
“I’m sure glad to get this,” she exclaimed 
warmly. “I just don’t know which way to 
turn when I lose my sponge. Did Lucille have 
plenty ?” 

But Erma did not hear her question. She 
had something important to tell. “Chesters’ 
city kinfolks have come,” she was rattling 
on, eager to tell her news, “and Lucille wants 
to bring them here to supper to meet Tom’s 
folks.” 

“To-night!” Mrs. Letty, forgetting her 
yeast, whirled to the bread box and jerked 
off the lid. “One, two and a half,” she 
counted. “Well, that means wait breakfast 
to stir up some pancakes and biscuit for 
dinner. With all the extras I won’t have time 
nor oven room for a fresh batch of bread 
to-day.” 

Breakfast was a hurried meal. At the head 
of the table Mrs. Letty was laying her plans. 
“Tt’s once when we’ve got a plenty,” she 
declared thankfully; “the garden is at its 
best. Jerry, as soon as you’re through you 
fetch me up a big basket of peas and beans 
and new potatoes and some beets and lettuce 
and early cabbage. I want ’em to have to 
hand as I need ’em. 

“Florence, you clean the upstairs. Lucille’s 
aunt might have a headache and want to lie 
down where it is quiet. And, Erma, you rid 
up the cellar. If a hard wind should come up 
while they’re here, we’d have to go there. 
Billy, you take your little broom and sweep 
the yard. I guess, Lance, you can go ahead 
ploughing corn. There won’t be anything for 
you to do.” 

Lance’s eyes twinkled. “Without I scrubbed 
the horse trough,” he suggested. “Lu’s uncle 
might take a notion to wash his hands at 
the pump.” 


Mrs. Letty giggled good-humoredly. “Well,” : 


she reminded him, “we’ve got to keep up 
appearances on Tom’s account. He’s your 
own son, Lance, and the same as mine if he 
is married. We’ll just have a plenty and plain 
dinner, just a big mess of cut-and-come- 
again greens and bacon. That'll give us. all 
day to think about supper.” 

It was perhaps ten o’clock of that bustling 
June morning, with Erma singing away lus- 
tily down cellar and Florence stepping about 
lightly overhead, when Mrs. Letty suddenly 
discovered that she needed an onion for her 
chicken dressing. 

“I do know,” she said to herself softly, 
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searching through the great basket of vege- 
tables Jerry had left inside the door before 
he went to join his father in the field. “I 
might ’a’ knowed I’d need one. A feller can 
always use an onion, time be what it may. 
But I guess I'll haye to go get it myself.” 

She put on her sunbonnet and stepped 
briskly outside where Billy was at work. He 
had enlarged on his instructions and, having 
swept the bare place in front of the door 
quite smooth, was now busily gathering 
sticks and laying paths to the various gates. 

“My stars, baby!” exclaimed Mrs. Letty, 
smiling. “Do you think those sticks’ll stay 
there ?” 

“Me watch ’em,” replied her small son 
stanchly. “All ’iss day and to-morrow day 
and day after ’morrow day —” He went on 
with his work, droning his enumeration of 
to-morrow days into a little song. 

Mrs. Letty, standing for a moment to 
watch his happy toil, heard a humming 
sound arise from somewhere beyond the tree 
tops and come nearer with increasing volume. 

“An aryplane,” she said, and both she and 
Billy tilted back their heads to look. 

But they could see no aéroplane against 
the luminous blue. Nothing was in sight ex- 
cept one whirling little brown cloud, which 
drifted swiftly overhead and went surging 
on. Mrs. Letty looked and looked again. 
Then she set off after the hurrying little 
brown cloud as fast as her narrow calico 
skirts would permit, calling as she went. 

“Lance,” she hailed her husband shrilly, 
“bring a gum. Kids, come quick. Bees! Bees! 
BEES!” 

By the time she had reached the barn lot 
her family had rallied round her. Lance, hur- 
rying from the field, had shouldered a piece 
of hollow log that had been turned into a 
rude beehive. Jerry, armed with a 
clanging ploughpoint and a monkey 
wrench, came running, too. Florence had 
caught up a dish pan and an iron spoon 
as she came through the kitchen, and 
Erma had the conch shell. Billy was 
adding to the din with his toy drum, 
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but even so Mrs. Letty, though she had al- 
ready picked up on the way two old tin boiler 
lids to clash in the manner of cymbals, had 
to pause at the barn and strap an old cowbell 
round her neck. 

The hurrying procession in pursuit of the 
home-seeking bees reached the farthermost 
edge of the wood lot before there was any 
change in the whirling cloud. Then, lured 
presumably by the charms of the serenade, 
the compact mass broke up, dropped down- 
ward and began to swarm like millions of 
brown needles, darting in and out, out and in, 
and backward and forward in the sun. Pres- 
ently on a low hickory limb round which 
the swarm was thickest you could see a lump 
of brown as big as a walnut. The queen and 
her court had settled. 

Mrs. Letty marshaled her forces under the 
tree and kept up the concert. “We’ll have 
honey for spreadin’s next winter if we can 
just gum ’em,” she proclaimed joyfully above 
the hum of the swarming bees, and in the 
excitement did not notice when a vicious 
outrider struck Erma on the cheek, and the 
conch shell ceased to sound. Even when 
Erma retired to a distant log to nurse her 
injury she still did not heed, for just then 
Lance embarked upon his part of the adven- 
ture, which was climbing the tree in order 
to cut off the limb on which the bees had 
settled. 

With his hat pulled low he shinned bravely 
up the trunk and out upon the swaying 
branch. Then he began work carefully. Very 
rapidly his saw cut into the wood a few feet 
behind the. swarm—so rapidly indeed that in 
less than two minutes the limb snapped off 
and fell just in front of the hive, where he 
had calculated it would fall; but as he 
turned to climb back along what was left of 
the limb his hold slipped, and there was a 
slide and a shower of leaves and bark. Mrs. 
Letty gave one shrill scream as she saw. her 
husband descend precipitately from the tree 
and land in a sitting posture upon the sud- 
denly active swarm! 

All at once the air was a buzzing chaos, 
a slapping, stamping bedlam. None of the 
Gibsons ever knew just how they got back 
to the house, but they did know that they 
fought for every inch of the way, and that 
the whirling little brown demons followed 
them to their very door. 

Then there was a half hour reeking with 
camphor and ammonia and groans before 
Mrs. Letty, with an exclamation of dismay, 
straightened from her labors of bathing and 
bandaging. 

“And Lucille’s city folks coming for sup- 
per!” she said, looking round upon her 
household, of which she alone had escaped 
unscathed. “Well,” she said, rallying, “the 
only thing to do is just to look as if nothing 
had happened.” 

Lance, throned on many pillows, grinned 
faintly; he looked round him at Erma’s 
swelling cheek, at Florence’s puffy hand and 
at Jerry’s bulging nose. “I’m afraid that’s 
easier said than done, Letty,” he remarked. 

“Maybe so,” his wife agreed jauntily. 
“We'll say act as if nothing had happened, 
then. I think it can be managed. Let me see; 
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at supper, Lance, I'll fix the pillows in your 
chair on the far side of the table from where 
I set the company, and they won’t see ’em. 
Then in the parlor we’ll put some cushions in 
the big rocker and set it back in the corner 
near the organ. We’ll have enough chairs for 
everybody without it, so nobody will pull it 
out. Lance, you can come in last, after every- 
body has set down, and say, ‘Won’t some of 
you ladies have the rocker?’ But of course 
nobody’ll get up and change then, so you can 
sit in it yourself. That’s easy enough. 

“Now, about Erma’s jaw; it sure can’t be 
hid. Some of us’ll just have to say, ‘How’s 
your tooth, Erma?’ And, Erma, you say, ‘It 
don’t hurt now.’ That'll be the truth too. 

“Jerry—let me see. Lance, you might 
bring up the subject of family resemblances 
and say Jerry takes after the Gibsons. The 
Gibsons all have large noses. That’ll account 
for the swellin’, The redness might be sun- 
burn. There won’t be any trouble about 
Florence’s hand. She can tie it up, and it 
won’t be noticed. I think that fixes every- 
thing. Any old way so they don’t find out 
we’ve been chasin’ stray bees.” 

Between ministering to her injured family 
and preparing for her guests, Mrs. Letty 
passed a strenuous day. About two o’clock a 
thundershower came up, and for an hour she 
was hopeful that they would postpone the 
visit. But by three the sun was out again, 
and the world was more freshly smiling than 
before. 

As she hooked herself into her short- 
sleeved, short-skirted white-embroidered 
dress, which made her look like a pound of 
hearty country butter in a fragile mould, 
she was hoping ardently that all would go 
well. At that moment Florence, as lovely as 
a bouquet of sweet peas in her flowered or- 
gandie, came to the door. 

“Mamma, Jerry said those bees went into 
the hive after all,” she told her mother. “He 
has just been down to look, but he didn’t get 
near. He says they are still as mad as can be.” 

“T do know!” exclaimed Mrs. Letty, well 
pleased. “Then we didn’t have all our trouble 
for nothing.” 

“And that ain’t all,” called Erma, appear- 
ing behind her sister. “Phil Darling was 
chopping in their timber just across the fence 
and saw it all, Jerry says.” 

“Tf he ain’t the beatenest hand to be 
around at the wrong time,” declared Mrs. 
Letty, exasperated. “Well, I do hope it won’t 
get to Chesters’. My stars! There comes the 
company now.” 

But the motor that stopped at her gate 
was not that of the expected guests; it was 
Phil Darling’s little runabout. Phil himself 
came up the path, carrying something care- 
fully. 

“How doth the busy little bee?” he in- 
quired with an engaging smile as Mrs. Letty 
in her crackling, abbreviated white embroid- 
ery came to the door. Then as his eyes took 
in the assembled Gibsons he added, “I'll say 
it doth!” 

He gave his bundle into Mrs. Letty’s hands. 
“With my compliments and congratulations 
on your morning’s work, neighbor,” he told 
her, laughing, and was gone before she could 
slip aside the linen napkin and discover one 
of his young wife’s covered crystal dishes 
filled with the finest honey that the Darlings’ 
little grape-arbored apiary produced. 

“My stars!” gasped Mrs. Letty in delight. 
“How’s that for spreadin’s? Set it on the 
table, Erma, right in the middle where it’ll 
show up, dish and all. Yes, Billy, you can 
have some on a piece of bread, but go out 
on the kitchen steps to eat it. Give him his 
piece, Florence. I’ve got to see to my salad.” 

Se Mrs. Letty went to her salad, and Flor- 
ence went to supply Billy, and Billy, without 
thought of consequences, went to trail his 
liquid sweetness over the kitchen doorstep. 

When a small angry bee came buzzing 
round his head he left the field without con- 
test and thought no more about it, so that 
he did not know when that bee was joined 
by another and another and another, until a 
tiny swarm buzzed round the honeyed door- 
step and finally zigzagged up the screen door, 
following that illusive sweet odor which 
came from within, until they found the one 
tiny hole in the wire that Lance had for- 
gotten to mend. 

Meanwhile, the guests had arrived in a big 
luxurious touring car—Tom and Lucille, and 
the bald little man and the plump, spectacled 
lady who were Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wilkins. 
They had been ushered in at the front door, 
and all was going as smoothly as even Mrs. 
Letty could have hoped. Erma’s “tooth- 
ache” had been commented on, and the large 
noses of the Gibsons remarked, and except 
for a shining curiosity in the eyes of Tom and 
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Lucille the guests had accepted both expla- 
nations in perfectly good faith. 

By the time the supper hour arrived Mrs. 
Letty was in high feather, and, though her 
guests still held a little aloof, she was shrewd 
enough to guess that her crunchy doughnuts 
and her golden-brown chicken and her flaky 
pies would considerably weaken their re- 
serve. 

It was an evening to put anyone into a 
kindly mood, and as the sunset drew on Mrs. 
Letty marshaled them all on the front porch. 
The cleansed blue of the sky dipped shell- 
tinted edges to the shower-freshened prairie. 
Behind the house the wood was full of a car- 
nival of birds and the evening drone of 
locusts. There was a warm wheaty smell 
from the field, a heavy sweetness from late 
flowers, rain-wet clover, shooting stars, wild 
grapes, cloying white elderberry flowers and 
the musk of green corn growing in new'y 
wetted earth. 

The bald little man and the plump little 
woman relaxed somewhat to the mood of the 
evening. 

“Tt’s a glorious day,” conceded Uncle 
Henry. “After supper I'll take you all out for 
a ride. It will be delightful even if the roads 
are a little rough.” 

Mrs. Letty’s plumage suddenly dropped. 
Here was an unforeseen emergency. In com- 
mon courtesy they could not refuse the 
invitation, and the thought of Lance’s em- 
barking in his present painful state on ever 
so gentle a joy ride left her aghast. She sig- 
naled Florence and went to the kitchen. 

“Come help me dish up,” she told her 
elder daughter in a flurried tone. “It won’t 
take a minute. Maybe we can eat slow and 
talk a lot and make supper last till dark. 
We’ve got to do something to stop that ride.” 

A moment later, with ‘her white skirts 
switching valiantly, she stepped back to the 
porch. 

“Come in to supper,” she invited cordially. 
“Everything is on but what goes on hot, and 
that must come right off the stove or lose 
flavor. So just be seated.” 

It was after Uncle Henry’s blessing and 
just as Mrs. Letty was bringing on a great 
plate of muffins that Aunt Lucy reached cas- 
ually to brush something from her cheek and 
with a scream suddenly sprang to her feet. 

“Why, Lucy!” exclaimed Uncle Henry. 

In rising to go to her assistance he laid his 
hand on the table and felt something that 
for the moment caused him to forget his 
wife. Nursing his finger, he dropped back 
into his chair, but rose immediately, patting 
his hip pocket. 

“Have you lost something?” inquired 
Lance, a bit bewildered but sympathetic. 


Uncle Henry withered him with a glance. 

And just then Jerry woke up from the 
horrified trance that held all the Gibsons. 
Pointing one finger at the dish of honey that 
held the place of honor in the centre of the 
table, he called out loudly: ‘“Lookee! Lookee 
at the bees! That stray swarm we hived this 
morning—they’ve come after the honey.” 

And sure enough, as all eyes followed his, 
they saw the crystal centrepiece covered with 
climbing brown insects that fell back often 
and scattered over the cloth until they were 
crawling here and there all over the table. 

“My stars!” said Mrs. Letty. She caught 
up her kitchen apron and whipped it sharply 
and impartially round the heads of her fam- 
ily and of her guests. “Sit still, everybody,” 
she commanded. “If you all commence fight- 
ing ’em we sure will have a time. Just raise 
the edge of the tablecloth and all stick your 
heads under. Then I'll quickly attend to these 
bees.” 

Ten minutes later Mrs. Letty, fanning 
briskly above her very lumpy-looking supper 
table, where guests and family, like the os- 
trich, had sought safety in covered heads, 
sighed with a mixture of relief and despair 
as she slammed the coor on the last of the 
troublesome little intruders. : 

“This lets us out of the auto ride all right,” 


THE FOX. 


HE big mikado engine, No. 994, Grand 

Trunk Pacific, was puffing loudly. Jim 

Turley, the engineer, was leaning out of 
the cab window and gazing impatiently up 
the hill toward the town of Cochrane. The 
station agent on the platform fussed with his 
watch and gazed in the same direction. 

“You have just three minutes more, Jim,” 
he said. “I think I had better call up the 
roundhouse and tell them to rush a fireman 
over. Grange evidently isn’t going to turn up. 
I'll just—but hold on! Here’s his boy Jack 
coming through the wood path!” 

A boy of seventeen, flushed with running, 
hurried to the engine. “Father is sick, Mr. 
Turley,” he said breathlessly, looking up at 
Jim Turley in the cab. “He has not been up 
since he came in from his run yesterday 
morning. He is complaining of the hurt he 
got in the smash-up at Fox River last year. 
I had to run round by the doctor’s and send 
him up to the house, or I should have been 
here sooner. Father says, can you—would you 
take me on this. run? You know I’ve been out 
two or three times on the freight runs, and 
I’ve been in the roundhouse, hostlering for 
over a month. I’m sure I —” 

“A-l-1 a-b-o-a-r-d,” came the cry from 
the rear end of the train as the conductor, 
unaware that his crew was a man short, 
swung himself on, and at the same time 
waved his arm to the engineer. 

“All right, boy,” said Mr. Turley. “There’s 
nothing else for it. Hop on and do your best.” 


He sprang for the pillar like a panther and threw his arms across it 
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she said to herself, “but it’s a pretty tale to 
go to Mrs. Chester. Come out now,” she 
invited hospitably. “Everything is safe, and 
supper is gettin’ cold.” 

They came out cautiously, shamefacedly. 
Then good-natured Aunt Lucy began to 
chuckle, and Lance joined her. It was a 
full minute before Uncle Henry, rubbing his 
finger, grinned ruefully, but when he did 
Jerry let out a joyous whoop, and the table 
grew hilarious. 

The ice was broken; both hosts and guests 
had lost their restraint. In a little time Uncle 
Henry, in spite of his swollen finger, was 
beaming whole-heartedly over a plate heaped 
with golden, fat-rimmed fried chicken and 
savory dressing bathed in golden gravy. He 
was at peace with all the world. And Mrs. 
Letty and Aunt Lucy were exchanging re- 
ceipts in an atmosphere of friendliness that 
they never would have reached if all had 
gone decorously and well. Before the end of 
the meal the intimacy even increased so far 
that a promise to keep the little episode of 
the evening strictly a secret was asked and 
given. 

“But just for the fun of it,” said Mrs. 
Letty as she served the pie, “I’d like to know 
whether or not Phil Darling knew what that 
honey would do to those bees.” 


SKIN @_ 


Thomas M. Fraser 





Jack Grange sprang quickly into the cab 
and, waving his hand to the station agent, 
prepared to settle into his father’s seat on the 
left of the engine. First, he stowed his lunch 
can carefully under the seat, then got out a 
suit of his father’s oil-stained overalls; they 
were not much too big for him, for he was a 
well-grown boy. The mikado changed the 
tone of its puffing, and soon the express was 
clickety-clacking over the switches and away 
on its journey through the waste of woods 
and streams of the Timiskaming country, 
which stretches out toward James Bay, the 
southern end of Hudson Bay. 

Glancing at the steam gauge, Jack got 
down from his seat and seized the big shovel 
he had often seen his father use—of late 
rather wearily. He clanged open the big iron 
door of the fire box and threw in a few 
shovels of coal. 

“Take it easy, Jack,” said the engineer. 
“Don’t use yourself up all at once. I’ll tell 
you when she gets hungry. How is your 
mother to-day ?” 

“She’s pretty bad, Mr. Turley. The doctor 
told me this morning that she would have to 
get away from the north country before the 
cold weather sets in again. He wants her to 
go to California, and she could, too, because 
Aunt Minny, mother’s sister, lives there and 
has been writing for her to come out; but 
what with hiring a servant to look after the 
house and everything it would make a pretty 
big hole in five hundred dollars. Father says 
he doesn’t know where to get it.” 

“How are you making out in the round- 
house ?” 

“Pretty well, I guess. I have been firing 
now and then on the shunter in the yard, and 
Mr. Brown said I might get a chance on a 
freight engine next fall when they begin to 
move the crops; but mother needs the money 
right away.” Jack reached up for the whistle 
cord and blew a long blast—longer than was 
absolutely necessary—for a lonely crossing in 
the woods where there was not likely to be 
anything to warn except a stray deer. 

“In bed I’ve thought of a hundred ways to 
earn that money,” Jack went on. “It isn’t 
such an awful lot, you know. They say that 
Mr. Coleman, the divisional superintendent, 
gets more than that every month. But some- 
thing seems wrong with all my plans when I 
think them over again the next day.” 

“Well, never say die, Jack,” said the 
friendly engineer, smiling encouragingly. “Fire 
up again. We'll soon strike the grade this 
side of Kapuskasing Bridge.” 

‘The country through which the train was 
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speeding is as desolate as any in Canada. 
Swift rivers abound and drain for the most 
part into Moose River, which empties into 
the bay. Moose Factory, one of the oldest of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company posts, is situated 
near the mouth of Moose River, and the 
whole country is dotted with the trading 
posts of the great trading and civilizing cor- 
poration that has been at work in Canada for 
three hundred years. Of those northern rivers 
the Kapuskasing is one of the wildest and 
most rapid. Near the lonely station of the 
same name a railway bridge spans it, and not 
far below the bridge the river plunges sud- 
denly and forms a great waterfall that hurls 
itself almost with the force of a Niagara upon 
the rocks below. 

The ice on the river that bright spring 
morning was rapidly breaking up. Great 
masses of it were hurtling down over the 
falls, smashing into countless glittering frag- 
ments, clashing about in the current and 
throwing themselves against the high rocks 
with a loud steady crunch. Stretching up the 
river from the falls you could see great 
cracks; and at intervals huge surfaces would 
become detact:<:', float slowly into the grip 
of the curre |, then hurry faster and faster 
toward the | ink of the cataract. 

As the tr:in drew near the bridge Jack 
leaned out of the cab window and watched 
the scene, fascinated. “I wouldn’t give much 
for the chances of any man who tried to go 
over that fall,” he said. Then with a sudden 
shrill cry he exclaimed, “O Mr. Turley! Mr. 
Turley! Isn’t that a man on the ice up the 
river?” 

A curve in ‘he line hid the river from their 
gaze the next moment; then the entered a 
straight oven stretch of track. With his hand 
on the throttle, the engineer leaned over to 
Jack’s side of the cab and looked where he 
was pointing. 

Not more than a quarter of a mile away 
he saw a man, apparently a trapper, with a 
heavy pack on his back, try- 
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wilderness. They saw the Indian floating 
down the stream toward the bridge and Jack 
far out over the stream preparing to swing 
his line. 

The Indian saw him too, and his dark face 
lighted with hope. But he seemed the least 
excited of all. With characteristic Indian sto- 
lidity he waved his hand in token that he 
understood; then he made ready to seize the 
rope. As the floating ice neared the bridge 
Jack sent it hurtling through the air. The 
Indian seized it; but remembering his pack, 
which he had placed on the ice beside him, he 
turned to seize that also, and the rope slipped 
from his hand. The crowd gave a cry of 
despair, for the ice floe was now close to the 
bridge, and it seemed that before Jack could 
cast the rope again the floe and its passenger 
would be beyond reach. 

Then an eddy diverted the floe and it 
bumped against the pillar of the bridge. Jack 
had hurriedly gathered in the rope the instant 
he saw that the Indian had missed it. As the 
floe was swinging round the pillar he threw 
it again, and the noose coiled over the In- 
dian’s upraised arm. He twisted his arm 
round it and clutched at the pillar of the 
bridge, and with his other hand held to his 
fur pack like grim death. 

The stone pillar to which the Indian was 
clinging with one hand was V-shaped, and 
about a foot under water was a narrow ledge 
where at one point part of the masonry pro- 
jected slightly. Catching sight of it, Jack 
with signs and shouts directed the Indian to 
step off the floe into the water and rest his 
feet on the ledge. 

“Never mind your furs!” cried Jack. “Let 
them go! You hug the pillar with both arms! 
T'll tighten the rope and keep you in against 
it till we can get you!” 

The Indian looked up, then down at his 
pack. “No!” he shouted. “Must save um skins !” 

Then, bending down, he quickly slipped 
the rope from his arm, ran it through the 

rawhide with which his pack 





ing to make his way to shore 
at a point where the river was 
narrowest. He must have seen 
the danger that threatened, 
for he was making all speed. 
But his heavy pack handi- 
capped him, and once they 
saw him throw it from him, 
then turn and shoulder it 
again. Probably it was his 
season’s fur catch and stood 








was bound and knotted it. 
Stepping to the edge of the floe, 
he sprang for the pillar like a 
panther and threw his arms 
across it while with his moc- 
casined feet he felt for the 
ledge. Twice his feet thrashed 
the water in vain, but he 
never relaxed his grip. Then, 
finally getting his footing, he 








between him and starvation. 

“What a madman!” said 
Mr. Turley. ‘‘What is the fool 
doing down this end of the river where the 
ice is breaking ?” 

“Don’t you see that it has broken away 
from him!” exclaimed Jack. “O Mr. Turley, 
we must do something! He will be carried 
down over the falls. Can’t we stop on the 
bridge and save him?” 


“But how, Jack? The only way would be 


to go out to him with a boat; and even if 
there were such a thing in sight anyone who 
ventured out after him would probably be 
carried over the falls. I’m afraid the poor 
fellow is doomed. Look, he’s a goner now! 
That cake of ice he is on has floated away 
too far from the others.” 

The train, which was now near the end of 
the bridge, was slowing as it always did there. 
They could now see that the unfortunate man 
was a Cree Indian, and that he was looking 
eagerly toward the train. 

Jack drew his head.in so suddenly that he 
bumped it sharply against the casing. “I have 
it, Mr. Turley!” he cried, jumping down from 
his seat and reaching for his knife. “Stop the 
engine quick. Please do! We can cut the bell 
cord and throw the end to him as he sweeps 
under the bridge. It’s the only chance!” 

Mr. Turley shut off steam and applied the 
air brakes. “All right, Jack,” he said, “we'll 
give the poor beggar a chance even if we 
have to break the rules. Climb out and cut 
the cord at the bell while I run back and send 
some one out with torpedoes. There’s a freight 
somewhere behind us.” He brought the engine 
to a stop on the middle of the bridge, climbed 
down from the cab and hurried back toward 
the rear end of the train. 

Meanwhile, Jack had climbed out over the 
side of the engine and cut the cord close to 
the bell. Hurrying back, he pulled it through 
into the cab, unfastened it from the fixture 
where it was coiled up on the ceiling and 
observed that he had a stout rope forty feet 
long or longer. On the end of it he hurriedly 
made a loop with a strong knot; then he 
clambered out on the girders of the bridge. 
By that time crew and passengers were hur- 
rying toward the engine to see what had 
caused the train to stop in the middle of the 
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looked up and said calmly, 
“You catch um skins. Indian 
all right!” 

Willing hands bent to the 
rope and whisked the pack up to the bridge. 
Slashing the rawhide binding, they lowered 
the rope again and in a few minutes had the 
Indian safe and sound on the bridge. A great 
cheer arose from the passengers, who crowded 
round the Indian and his rescuer and show- 
ered them with their attentions. In the midst 
of it the conductor shouted, “All aboard now. 
We'll have No. 34 down on our tail end if 
we don’t get out of this.” 

While the passengers scurried back to their 
cars Mr. Turley and Jack tried to get the 
Indian to come with them. He did not look 
up from his pack, which he was busily exam- 
ining. Then, suddenly rising, he thrust a skin 
into Jack’s hand and, patting him on the 
shoulder, said, “You fine boy; save old In- 
dian’s skins. Take um little fox skin; get heap 
much money for him.” 

Though they urged him strongly to ride, 
he refused, saying he was not going their 
way; and as the train started off again he 
stood beside his pack, pressed against the 
railing of the bridge, and gave one brief wave 
of farewell. 

While the train was gathering way Jack 
went out on the running board and fastened 
the bell cord, which had rendered such good 
service. When he returned Mr. Turley said 
to him, “Do you know what you have there, 
Jack ? That is a black fox, and a mighty good 
one too. I’ll undertake to say you have a nice 
bit of money there.” 

“T have more than that,” said Jack. “I have 
a trip to California for mother.” 

When Jack returned home he found his 
father better; and the engineer gave him such 
a warm recommendation that it was not long 
before he got his chance on a freight engine. 
He sold the fox skin for four hundred and 
fifty dollars—a sum in itself almost enough 
to send his mother to California. A few days 
afterwards it was supplemented with a gen- 
erous sum that the passengers on the train 
had made up for him. The divisional super- 
intendent sent the present to him with a most 
appreciative letter, which entirely ignored 
the fact that he had delayed the Transcon- 
tinental Express. 
















































































STANLEY 


Tool Chests for Boys 
‘Ts day that any boy becomes the owner of 


a real set of tools, something happens. The 
boy becomes more of a man. 


Stanley Tool Chest No. 888 is something you have 
always wanted—something you can now own. The tools 
are all of the Stanley quality, the same tools used by master 
carpenters everywhere. The 
chest is strong, attractive and 
convenient. It will last a 
lifetime. 


This No. 888 Tool Chest 
is sold with three dif- 
ferent assortments of 
Stanley Tools. 





“A” Assortment (32 Tools $35.00) 
“B” Assortment (18 Tools $25.00) 
“C” Assortment (12 Tools $15.00) 


Will you be one of the lucky boys to get this ‘‘man’s 
size’’ Tool Chest for Christmas > Send for folders 
illustrating No. 888. Ask for 19L. 


If you are a Boy Scout refer to your new Equipment Num- 
ber of “Scouting” and order through the Scout Supply 
Department. Otherwise go to the Hardware Store. 


Tue STAN LEY Rute & Lever PLaNt. 


Stancey Woans 


New Garvase. Conn. U.S.A. 











A as Present 
Every Boy Should Have 


Railroading is the best fun of all—you can 
President, Engineer or Brakeman of 
= own railroad. The “American Flyer” 
iniature Railroad is more than a toy, it 
teaches you things about railroading that 
every boy should know. 
Remember, too, that you can build a rail- 
road. outdoors in the summer time. The 
first “ “Backyard Railroad’ in America was 
built with an “American Flyer”’ outfit. 
American Flyer’’ Railroads are made in outfits 
of different sizes—they are not expensive. 


AMERICAN FLYER MANFG. CO. 
2219 So. Halsted St. _ CHICAGO 
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Christ 
This is a fragment from a painting named L’Ami des 


Humbles by M. Leon Lhermitte 


“ Rebuke the company of spearmen,... 
scatter Thou the people that delight in war.” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


MAY CHRISTMAS really bring this year 
peace upon earth, good will among men. 





The Brook, though changing Water, Bed and 
Course, 

Remains that Brook: it cannot change its 
Source. 


IT IS AS EASY to suppress the truth as it is 
to hold a cork under water; but you can keep 
neither cork nor truth under forever. 


THE DIFFICULTY of trading with Mexico 
is that there is almost no credit. Gold is the 
common medium of exchange; there is no 
Mexican paper currency in use. That means 
that no man trusts the government and no 
man trusts his customer. The Mexican busi- 
ness men who are now seeking foreign cred- 
its cannot get trusted in their own country. 


THE DEMAND for Christmas trees need not 
interfere with the welfare of the forest. It can 
be made a source of revenue,and also a means 
of improving a stand of young trees. The 
right way is to go through the woodland and 
mark the most vigorous saplings to be kept 
for a mature stand; then from the inferior 
trees to cut those that are of the right size 
and shape to be salable. 


EVEN FOR PEACE-TIME NEEDS the 
Temple bill, now before Congress, to com- 
plete the mapping of the United States that 
the Geological Survey began in 1889, should 
not lack approval. The United States is be- 
hind most other civilized nations in making 
such maps, and the maps themselves are of 
great value to engineers, architects and con- 
tractors, and in highway, railway, reclama-- 
tion and irrigation projects. 


IF IT WERE NOT for the check that winter 
interposes, vegetation would climb skyward 
until we had tropical jungles and flowers 
high in the branches of the forest, instead of 
violets and daisies and lady’s-slipper orchids. 
As it is, the year’s tender growths decay in 
the wet and cold of winter, furnish shelter 
to the seeds of grasses and small woodland 
plants, and so foster a new growth for the 
coming of spring. Even in decay there is pur- 
pose: in nature always there is a new begin- 
ning. 


BOOKS THAT OFFER vocational guidance 
are increasing. It is natural for a boy or a 
girl to wish to know something of the oppor- 
tunities that the future offers and for any- 
one to be curious about the chances in a 
different field of work. Such books are doing 
a valuable service, but many of them miss the 
mark in one particular: they emphasize the 
money return that an occupation affords 
rather than the opportunity that it gives a 
man to make the most of himself and to serve 
the community. In the end those things are 
the real measure of the worth of any job. 


PEOPLE THROUGHOUT the country and 
in foreign capitals know what is going on at 
the Washington conference as soon as Wash- 
ington itself knows. The arrangements for 
telegraphic service are so good that an an- 
nouncement can be on the wires in one 
minute after it comes out of the conference 
room. The only relay between Washington 
and London and Washington and Paris is 
at the cable point; and the Japanese, by 
using the powerful radio station at Arlington, 
can send dispatches to Tokyo by a single 
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relay through the station in Alaska. A Lon- 
don correspondent has picked up enough of 
the American language to describe the service 
as “grand and glorious.” 


o 9 


THE MASTER STROKE 


N the deep feeling of the address with 
I which President Harding opened the ar- 

mament conference, and in the transparent 
sincerity of the speech in which Secretary 
Hughes set forth the attitude of the United 
States, the people of the whole world seemed 
to hear and to echo the cry of David, 
“Rebuke the company of spearmen, .. . 
scatter Thou the people that delight in war.” 
It was the voice of all the nations crying 
aloud to God against the great iniquity. 

At a stroke the United States removed 
all doubt of the success of the conference. 
Throughout the world the leaders of men 
had been saying with dread that upon its 
success or failure depended the future peace 
of the world. If the meeting should limit 
armaments, the danger of war would almost 
disappear; but if it should be decided that 
to limit them is impracticable, the next gen- 
eration would see another world war. Now 
the conference has before it a practical, defi- 
nite plan that it cannot reject. It is proof of 
our sincerity in proposing it that we offer to 
make a greater sacrifice than we ask of any 
other nation. At the same time the plan pro- 
vides full security for the other powers if all 
agree to it, and if they reject it puts them 
in the position of refusing to surrender the 
power to make aggressive war. We do not 
believe that they wish to retain that power. 
On the contrary, we see them promptly, 
frankly and cordially accepting our sugges- 
tion “in principle”: a sufficient assurance 
that they will not allow it to fail through 
dissension over details. 

Mr. Hughes did more than to insure the 
success of the conference: he restored the 
country to that position of honor, respect 
and leadership in that kind of world politics 
making for peace which it held when the 
Versailles conference began, and which many 
persons have thought it forfeited by refusing 
to enter the League of Nations. From every 
quarter of the globe came a chorus of praise, 
a universal acknowledgment of the noble 
spirit in which the United States takes up its 
full share of the duty of pacifying the world 
and of restoring harmony and good will 
among men. 

Moreover, as we regain our standing among 
the nations and perceive that foreign critics 
are beginning to lay aside their suspicion and 
distrust of Americans and are ceasing to 
impute sordid motives to them, we ourselves 
gain something far more valuable than the 
good opinion of others. The emotions aroused 
by the impressive and touching ceremony of 
Armistice Day, when we honored all our 
dead in the war through the tribute that we 
paid to the “unknown soldier,” were followed 
the next day by the summons to all nations 
to lay down their arms. In that instant the 
idealism with which we entered the war came 
back to us. Many things have occurred in the 
last three years to dim and tarnish that ideal- 
ism. They need not be mentioned; they are 
best forgotten. But let us not lose again the 
spiritual guidance that led us to take up the 
cause that we hoped was to make the world 
“safe for democracy.” 


o 8 
A FALLEN METROPOLIS 


EN years ago there were nearly two 

million people living in Petrograd. Not 

more than seven other cities in the world 
exceeded it in size. To-day there are perhaps 
six hundred thousand left; the deaths far 
outnumber the births, and everyone who can 
get out of the dying city does get out. Week 
by week the population dwindles. Along the 
Neva there is mile after mile of deserted 
docks. Grass grows between the paving 
stones; only now and then do you see a 
lonely schooner delivering a cargo of fire- 
wood from Finland, or a relief steamship 
discharging supplies for the famine-stricken 
people of the city. 

The streets are empty and fallen into dis- 
repair. Most of the shops are deserted; those 
that pretend to be open have little to sell. 
Four houses out of five are abandoned. Many 
of the doors swing idly on their hinges; 
the glass in the windows is broken; the metal 
that covers many of the roofs has rusted or 
corroded. It is a picture of desolation and 
discouragement, of rust and ruin. The city is 
well on its way toward the destruction that 


has wasted many another rich and famous 
capital. 

The decay of Petrograd is the inevitable 
result of the overthrow of the Romanov 
dynasty. The city was created by the czars 
and apart from its position as the seat of 
their government has little reason for exist- 
ing. Peter the Great built it to be his “window 
looking out on Europe,” and his successors 
made it a great capital. It is far from the 
centre of Russia in a bleak and inhospitable 
region. Though it has some advantages as 
a seaport during the warmer part of the year, 
it is far inferior even in that respect to Riga 
and Libau, which were included in old Rus- 
sia. Both the revolution and the Bolshevist 
uprising began in Petrograd, but after the 
czar was gone there was no possible reason 
for keeping the seat of government there. 
Power passed at once to Moscow and with it 
the last chance of prosperity for Petrograd. 
An artificial metropolis from the first, it has 
suffered the unhappy fate of the royal house 
that built it and maintained it. 
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CHRISTMAS 


HEN Christmas dawned three years 

ago it carried a brighter promise to 

mankind than any other Christmas in 
nineteen centuries. The most terrible of all 
wars had come to an end; the spirit of free- 
dom had triumphed over the spirit of des- 
potism after the most devastating struggle in 
history; and peace and righteousness seemed 
at last united to rule the world. 

Yet two succeeding Christmases passed, 
leaving men in doubt and dismay. Although 
peace had followed war, almost nowhere did 
the spirit of good will prevail. Nations that 
had stood together in arms became distrust- 
ful of one another. Bolshevism held in its 
cruel chains a great people that had failed to 
profit by the fight for freedom. Burdens of 
taxation, of unemployment, of debt weighed 
heavily in every land. Christmas, 1919, and 
Christmas, 1920, were days when .the fair 
promise of Christmas, 1918, lingered in the 
hearts of many men and women as a 
mockery. 

And now Christmas, 1921, dawns upon the 
world with a light that shines clearer, steadier, 
brighter even than that which shone three 
years ago. The triumph of idealism cannot 
be doubted or delayed. Universal and lasting 
peace, the greatest hope of mankind, the 
thing for which generations of men have 
longed and prayed, is nearer consummation 
than it has ever been before; it may never be 
guaranteed, but there can be no question that 
some of the fundamental causes of war will 
be removed and that the settlement of such 
questions as may from time to time arise out 
of such as remain is more likely to be accom- 
plished by the methods of peace than of 
war. Surely we may be proud that America 
has taken the lead in bringing about the dis- 
armament of the nations, and surely Christ- 
mas, 1921, will be the most radiant, the most 
Christian Christmas that the world has ever 
known. 

0.9 


ESTABLISHING GOOD ROADS 


ONGRESS lately passed a comprehensive 
act governing the part that the general 
government shall take in improving the 

highways of the country. The provisions of 
the measure were subjected to the closest 
scrutiny. The long debates both in the Sen- 
ate and in the House served to reveal the 
defects in the original draft, to make the 
language clear, and to guard against misuse 
of the public funds. 

The administration of the law is to be in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Two classes of road are to be constructed or 
improved with funds provided one half by 
the general government and one half by the 
state governments. They are classed as “pri- 
mary,” or interstate, and “secondary,” or 
intercounty, roads. The only restriction in 
regard to roads on which money may be 
spent is the provision that none of the funds 
furnished by the government may be ex- 
pended “on any highway or street in a 
municipality having a population of twenty- 
five hundred or more,” except on. streets 
where the houses are on the average more 
than two hundred feet apart., 

Before any government money is turned 
over to a state for highway construction the 
project for which it is to be used must have 
been approved by the Secretary of .Agricul- 
ture, and the state must have made provision 
for its own share of the expense. Indeed, not 
more than three fifths of the United States 
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fund provided for may be expended in any 
state until that state has made provision for 
the entire system both of primary and of sec- 
ondary highways. In every project surveys, 
plans, specifications and estimates of cost 
must be submitted to the secretary and ap- 
proved by him. 

It is required that the states must assume 
and pay the entire cost of repairing and 
maintaining the roads. If any state fails to 
keep its roads in proper condition the secre- 
tary, who will be the sole judge of such fail- 
ure, will cause the repairs to be made, charge 
the expense against that state’s share of the 
fund, and refuse to approve any further 
projects in the state until it has made reim- 
bursement. 

For the present fiscal year the act appro- 
priates seventy-five million dollars, one third 
of which will be available immediately, and 
the rest on the first of next January. The 
government thus offers for a single purpose, 
in one year, as much as it spent for every- 
thing, including interest on the public debt, 
in the first ten years under the Constitution, 
which covered the whole of Washington’s 
administration and two years of Adams’s. 

The sum is divided among the states on 
an ingenious, well-considered and just plan, 
as follows: “One third in the ratio which thé 
area of each state bears to the area of all the 
states; one third in the ratio which the popu- 
lation of each state bears to the population 
of all the states; one third in the ratio which 
the mileage of rural delivery and star routes 
in each state bears to the total mileage of 
rural delivery and star routes in all the 
states.” 

Seventy-five millions is a huge sum, or used 
to be, before we began to reckon government 
expenditures by the billion. Although the 
states will contribute a like amount, the 
whole fund will go but a little way toward 
making our bad roads good, even though 
some of them have already .been much im- 
proved; but the sum now provided is only 
the appropriation for one year, and there 
will be further appropriations in the years to 
come. If the money is judiciously expended, 
it will be well spent. Statesmen of tender 
constitutional consciences find authority to 
make the appropriation in the clause that 
empowers Congress “to establish post offices 
and post roads.” Many of the roads on which 
work will be done will not be post roads. No 
matter. It is a great and worthy enterprise 
that requires no specific constitutional sanc- 
tion. This is a sovereign nation, in which all 
sovereignty resides either in the general gov- 
ernment or in state governments: To avoid 
disagreements both nation and state will 
share in the great work. 


eg 


HINDRANCES TO BUSINESS 
EXPANSION 


NE of the chief things that prevent 

business from expanding is the inevi- 

table risk that a new enterprise imposes. 
A large proportion of all new enterprises fail 
for one reason or another to pay expenses out 
of receipts and therefore cause a loss to those 
who start them. The proportion of failures is 
so large as to make any thoughtful person 
hesitate before embarking on a new enter- 
prise and to consider rather the greater 
safety of a salaried or a wage-earning worker. 
If more would embark on new enterprises 
and succeed, there would be more employ- 
ment for laborers, and there would also be 
a slightly smaller number of persons locking 
for salaried or wage-earning positions. More 
men would embark on new enterprises if the 
chances of success were greater or the risk of 
failure less, and more would succeed. Any- 
thing, therefore, that will increase the chances 
of success or reduce the risk of failure of 
business enterprises will be of the greatest 
possible value to those who are seeking sal- 
aried or wage-earning positions. 

Many risks, such as fire, shipwreck and 
other calculable things, can be provided for 
by insurance. In those instances the risk be- 
comes a known cost, but that cost as well as 
other costs must come out of the receipts of 
the business. Moreover, the known costs 
mount higher as the risk to be covered by in- 
surance increases, and that makes it harder to 
pay expenses out of receipts. There are other 
risks that can neither be covered by insur- 
ance nor reduced to known costs, but that 
must nevertheless be reckoned with. Failing 
to take them into account heads a business 
man toward bankruptcy just as certainly as 
failing to take into account the wage bill, the 
interest charge or a known insurance rate. 
The risks that cannot be reduced to known 
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costs are the most dangerous, and the ones 
most likely to cause a prudent person to hes- 
itate before he undertakes them. In short, 
they are the most frequent cause of failure 
and do more than anything else to discourage 
business enterprise. 

The risks that cannot be provided for by 
insurance are of many kinds. A mere change 
of fashion may make the product of an 
industry unsalable and therefore make it 
impossible to pay expenses out of receipts. A 
new invention in the hands of a competitor 
may enable him to sell his product at a price 
that makes it impossible for you, with your 
older methods, to pay expenses, and so may 
compel you to discard a mass of old ma- 
chinery at considerable loss. 

Not the least among the non-insurable 
risks is the risk of labor trouble, not simply 
in your own business but even in businesses 
with which you may have nothing to do. 
Besides the sympathetic strike, there are other 
kinds of strikes over which you may have no 
control and which may cause you serious 
loss or even bankruptcy. A general railway 
strike would close most of the factories of the 
country, including those in which the laborers 
had no grievance whatever against their em- 
ployers. A coal strike would likewise close 
many factories, though some manufacturers 
insure themselves against that risk by keep- 
ing enough coal ahead to last for several 
months. Here the risk is reduced to a known 
cost,—the cost of keeping that amount of coal 
on hand,—but like other costs it must come 
out of receipts. Other strikes may make it im- 
possible for a manufacturer to get necessary 
raw material, or to sell his finished product, 
and so make it more difficult to pay expenses 
out of receipts, which of course would be de- 
creasing the chance of success. Nothing could 
be more certain, therefore, than the fact that 
when laborers make trouble of that kind, 
they discourage enterprise, reduce the amount 
of employment and increase the number of 
their own competitors by driving a certain 
rumber of men into the safer position of 
employee instead of the more hazardous posi- 
tion of employer. 

When a man is found who has sufficient 
courage, wisdom and resourcefulness to un- 
dertake the risks of a new enterprise and to 
succeed in it business expands and the number 
of jobs increases. Where such an achievement 
is held in high esteem, not only by those who 
benefit directly from it but by the general 
public too, men of capacity have a powerful 
motive for attempting it. Such achievements 
will be relatively numerous, and business will 
expand. If such achievements are held in low 
esteem, and the men who succeed in them are 
hated, not only by the general public but 
even by those who benefit from them, there 
is a less powerful motive for attempting 
them, and business and employment will ex- 
pand less rapidly, or not at all. Here is a con- 
crete case where hatred not only is hateful in 
itself but works to the economic disadvantage 
of those who are guilty of it. On the whole, it 
is a pretty safe conclusion that nothing that 
is so morally wrong as class hatred can ever 
be of economic benefit to those who give 
way to it; otherwise this would be a rather 
illogical kind of world. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


OLLOWING the general outcry of sur- 

prised delight with which all the nations 
of the world received Mr. Hughes’s striking 
proposal on limiting naval armament came 
the quiet, half-apologetic criticisms of the 
plan that were to be expected. The Japanese 
newspapers began to suggest that the pro- 
posal left their nation too weak relatively to 
the United States and Great Britain; the 
British delegates thought something more 
should be done about submarines and ex- 
pressed apprehension about the effect on 
British shipyard labor if all naval construc- 
tion stopped. Some French writers were cyni- 
cal about the whole affair and saw in it 
merely an attempt to assure “Anglo-Saxon” 
supremacy in the world. A German naval 
authority suspected more “Neo-Wilsonian 
hypocrisy.” Such criticism was to be ex- 
pected. Not everyone wishes war to cease or 
armaments to be cut down; some who do 
wish those things find it so difficult to imag- 
ine anything new that they do not see how 
so unusual a plan can possibly work; others 
are so soured by national jealousies and sus- 
picions that they cannot help seeing a trick 
in everything that another nation proposes. 
But the general feeling of mankind continues 
to be hopeful and encouraged. It is taken 
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for granted that the conference will agree on 
the Hughes proposal, perhaps with some 
slight modifications, and there is a better 
feeling about the possibility of reaching an 
agreement about China and the Far East 
generally. The business sessions of the con- 
ference are now private, but decisions are to 
be announced as soon as they are made. 


e 


‘le Crow,nation has adopted General 
Diaz, the cSmmander of the Italian army 
on the Piave, into its ranks and made him a 
chief under the name of Plenty Coups. The 
ceremonies took place in a hotel room in 
Washington instead of round a prairie camp 
fire, but there were picturesque dances and 
songs, accompanied by the beating of the 
tom-tom, and all the symbolic rites were 
observed. In his youth General Diaz, like 
many another boy, was an ardent devourer 
of Indian tales and takes as much pride in 
the distinction the red men have given him as 
in the many military decorations that he has 
won. e 


ATTHEW ARNOLD once called Oxford 

University “the home of lost causes,” 
but the great rival of Oxford, Cambridge, 
seems ambitious of depriving it of the dis- 
tinction. Oxford has voted to permit women 
to take the university degrees, but the Senate 
of Cambridge has refused to follow that ex- 
ample. The decision was popular with the 
Cambridge undergraduates, who protested 
against the proposal by marching in a mock 
funeral procession, supposed to be that of the 
“last man at Cambridge,” and by making a 
rather rowdy demonstration before Newn- 
ham College,—a women’s college at Cam- 
bridge,—in the course of which the college 
gates were broken down. It does not appear 
that the young men succeeded by their ac- 
tions in making clear their superior right to 
the academic blue ribbon of a Cambridge 
degree, but they did prove that English col- 
lege students are no more free from con- 
servative prejudice and a fondness for rough 
and noisy humor than our own “young 
barbarians.” e 


AIL robberies, not only on trains but 

even in the streets of our largest cities, 
have become so frequent and so bold that the 
Post Office Department has been obliged to 
ask the marine corps to furnish armed guards 
for mail cars and mail trucks that carry 
especially valuable loads. The marine is 
Uncle Sam’s man of all work. He has had 
all sorts of odd jobs to do both by land and 
by sea and has always done them well. If the 
mail robbers try to steal anything from under 
his nose, they will learn something new about 
the meaning of the word “danger.” 


J 


S usual, Ulster is the stumblingblock in 
the path to peace in Ireland. The Ulster 
premier, Sir James Craig, returned to Bel- 
fast after attending the conference in London 
and found his constituents—or at least the 
most vocal among them—determined to sup- 
port him in every opposition to the proposed 
union of all Ireland under a parliament at 
Dublin. Three courses now appear to be 
open: either Ulster must undergo a change of 
heart and consent to the best terms the Brit- 
ish premier and the Sinn Fein delegates can 
agree upon, or the British ministry must un- 
dertake some sort of coercion against Ulster, 
or Mr. Lloyd George will resign in discour- 
agement and let a straight Tory ministry 
succeed to a precarious lease of power, which 
would soon be followed by a general par- 
liamentary election. The last course seems the 
one most likely to be followed, though Mr. 
Lloyd George may have something “up his 
sleeve” that no one knows of. 
e 
FTER defeating every attempt to include 
some form of sales tax in the new 
revenue bill, and after voting down the pro- 
posal to use the interest on the loans that we 
made to foreign nations in the war—if, as 
and when it shall be paid—as a bonus to the 
soldiers who served in the war, the Senate 
passed the bill and sent it to conference. As 
the bill stands, it is expected to raise about 
$3,250,000,000 in revenue. It is in no sense a 
careful or wisely considered bill, but it is 
perhaps as good a measure as the conflicting 
interests in Congress could agree upon. The 
most significant incident in the treatment of 
the bill has been the refusal of the Repub- 
lican Senators and Representatives to act as 
a unit in response to the President’s recom- 
mendation that the income tax surtaxes stop 
at forty per cent instead of going to fifty 
per cent. Western and Southern members of 
both houses and both parties combined to 
vote the higher rates. 


He thought he could 


throw me— 


Dear Tom : You know how Ted Brown has always been saying 
oe could throw me with one hand tied behind him, if he wanted 
to, and you know how he’s always bullying the kids smailer’n 

he is. Well, Fence he and I had it out. Gee, I wish 
you’d been there ju know how much bigger Ted is 
than I. Well, right off the bat he grabbed hold of me 

pretty nearly busted me in half. He thought he had 


an 
me licked dead easy— 







but I wriggled around and got a hold on him that I’d learned 

m the Farmer Burns School of Wrestling. The next second 
—KERFLOP, and I had Mister Ted Brown on the Sound, tied 
up so he couldn’t move and yelling for me to quit. Gee, Tom, 
wrestling has it all over boxing for defending yourself. Wh y 
it’s a cinch to handle a fellow half as big again as you are if 
you know the secret holds. If | were you I’d write to Burns 
School for their free book about wrestling. See you next week. 
So long, FRED. 


‘Learn Wrestling Secrets 


from World’s Champions Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch 


Learn the marvelous holds, breaks, blocks, and tricks that will enable you to handle big. strong 
men with ease. Here is a wonderful opportunity long waited for by young men and boys of America. 
The renowned FARMER BURNS — ‘‘father of scientific wrestling” and the greatest scientific 
wrestler ever known, and FRANK GOTCH the world’s champion of champions, prepared a series 
of lessons in which they have revealed the inside secrets of training that will make YOU, too, an 
expert wrestler. All the great secrets of self-defense and jiu-jutsu illustrated by _— word and 
picture. The lessons teach ne how to become a great athlete, and secret knowledge enabling you 
to throw boys and men far larger and stronger than yourself—how to deal with bullies and ruffians 

so they will positively fear you. Best of all, you can learn in your own home, in your spare time! 


A weak undeveloped body means failure. A splendid athletic physique means 
Start Now ! SUCCESS IN EVERYTHING. On the gridiron, on the baseball field, in 
class room, at social gatherings, in business, a strong body wins respect and 
admiration and helps you get ahead amazingly fast. If you already have a strong body we can still help you 
immensely. If you are a weakling don’t delay a single day learning all about pr penne Start RIGHT NOW! 


Send for FREE Book! == 


Farmer Burns School 
sm Railway Exchange Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
lease send me at once without obliga- 

Our FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells you ¢ your FREE illustrated booklet on 

all about the advantages in health, vigor and ce eeete ene. Theses Cature, 

respect for you, that being able to wrestle : a oe Sees 

brings one. It tells how to learn to become 

skilled wrestler in your spare time. From cover : coveritis .¢ 

brim full of interesting information about wrestling. Also 

lots of pictures. INVESTIGATE. Write today for this free 

book. No obligations. Tear out and mail the coupon NOW! 4 Address 
4 


Farmer Burns School, *°i45- Oman, Nob, 


























A Practical Gift 
For a Real Boy!! | 


Delight a lad with this tool-cabinet, fully 
fitted for useful manual training. Not 
costly—but every tool is GOOD! 


Don’t Wear 


| a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new 










r pads. 
Brooks’ Rupture Agulients 
ome the Broken a nn oN a 
a broken limb, ‘No salves. No lies Durable 


Tg vs ove it. Protected oy 
al and measure blar! 
free. Send no B and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 4705S State St., Marshall, Mich. 

















STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMME RING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of Cure, * bound in cloth and stamped 
in pure gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy of 
“The Natural Speech Magazine.’ Largest, best equipped and 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
stuttering, etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write today. 


| The North-Western School, 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Either pin illustrated made with any equal 

amount of lettering, one or two colors ename! 

Silver plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 

40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write to-day for new catalog. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 

310 Bastian Bidg., 


Many Other Wanted Gifts ! 
Pattern shown suggests merely one of 
many, at all prices. Trademark below 
guarantees value, whatever the price. 
Endless other utilities to choose from. 

Visit Your Hardware Man! 
Shop for Christmas at your hardware store 
—you’ll get the most for your money—and 
what you buy will be USEFUL besides! 

“The recollection of QUALITY remains long 


after the PRICE is forgotten.” 
Trademark Registered. E. C. SIMMONS. 


This Christmas give usefully— 
gifts trademarked 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
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‘CHILDREN?’ Dp: 


Emily and the Christmas Cree 


By Kose K. Churchill 


ITTLE Emily Brown had heard of Christmas trees but 

had never seen one. All her short life had been spent in 

a little house among the hills. Mrs. Brown was a widow 

and made a living for herself and Emily by sewing; there 
was no money to spend on presents. 

But the winter when Emily was six years old she and her 
mother left the little house and moved into a single room in 
a small town. And there, at once, Emily began to hear more 
about Christmas trees. 

One day a message came from the home of a minister who 
lived in the upper part of the town. The minister’s mother 
wrote that she should like to have Mrs. Brown come up to 
the parsonage the next day and help to dress the dolls that 
were to be put on the Sunday-school Christmas tree. Emily 
begged hard to go too. 

“Well, I suppose you may,” her mother said. “Only, you 
must be a good girl and help, not hinder.” 

Emily promised to be good. “I wonder what I shall get 
off the tree,” she said. Then she added, “I will help them to 
decide what to give me. 

Her mother had turned away and did not hear her, but 
Emily was too happy to wait for an answer. She was put- 
ting on her hood and coat, though it was long before the 
time to go. 

When they reached the parsonage the minister’s mother 
took Mrs. Brown into a sewing room and brought her the 
dolls and the material for making slips for them. 

Emily was almost overcome at the sight of the dolls. After 
a while she walked over to the sofa where they lay and 
began to stroke them softly. 

“Don’t hurt the dolls, Emily,” her mother said. 

“TJ won’t, mother,” Emily answered. She was thinking, 
“Which one will be mine? Which one will be mine?” 

She decided at length that the doll she wanted most was 
the bisque doll with the silky hair and the dark eyes. “I will 
make her a real dress when I get home,” she thought. “Her 
name is Rosabel, of course.” 

She had always known that if she had a doll she would 
name it Rosabel. 

As fast as the slips were made a lady came and carried 
the dolls into another room. 

“Where does she take them?” Emily asked anxiously. 

“Into the parlor, to mark them,” said her mother. 

“Mark them?” echoed Emily. “What for?” 

Mrs. Brown explained that each doll had to be marked 
with the name of the little girl for whom it was intended. 
She looked a little sad as she explained, for she knew how 
Emily wanted a doll of her own. 

Emily went over into a corner and sat there thinking for 
a long time. None of the ladies who were marking dolls in 
the parlor knew her name. At length she thought of a plan. 

There was a pencil on the bureau and a piece of paper. 
She brought them to her mother. “Will you write my name 
for me, mother ?” she asked. 

Mrs. Brown was so busy that she did not stop to ask any 
questions. She merely took the pencil in an absent-minded 
way and wrote “Emily Brown” on the piece of paper. 

“Now can you spare me a pin?” asked Emily eagerly. 
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SWING, BELLS; RING, BELLS; SOUND FROM 
LOFT AND STEEPLE; 

SING A HAPPY YULETIDE SONG FOR THE 
LISTENING PEOPLE. 

ALL THE BIRDS HAVE FLOWN AWAY 
WITH THE SUMMER TIME; 

RING YOUR MUSIC ON THE AIR; CHIME, 
BELLS, CHIME! 


DEAR STAR, CLEAR STAR, RISE ON HILL 
AND VALLEY, 

SILVER WITH YOUR LOVELY LIGHT LANE 
AND STREET AND ALLEY. 

ALL THE FLOWERS HAVE BLOWN AWAY- 
BLOSSOM, LEAF AND VINE; 

SHED YOUR BEAUTY ON THE WORLD; 
SHINE, STAR, SHINE! 








— 


“Here’s a pin,” said Mrs. Brown. “But my work is very 


‘ behindhand; you must stop asking for things, Emily.” 


“T will,” Emily said obediently. 

~ watched her mother finish Rosabel’s slip and put it 
on her. 

“Another one ready,” said Mrs. Brown, as she turned 
back to the sewing machine. 

Emily went over to the sofa, picked Rosabel up, and in a 
great hurry pinned the piece of paper on the doll’s slip. 
“TJ don’t want the lady to come for you before you’re 
marked,” she whispered. 

Rosabel gazed at her with a friendly smile. “You sweet 
thing!” said Emily joyously. “Good-by, until I see you 
again on the Christmas tree.” 

Mrs. Brown was much disturbed when, the next after- 
noon, Emily insisted that she was going to the Christmas 
tree at the church. 

“T haven’t time to go with you, Emily,” she said. “Besides, 
my child, there will be no present for you on the tree.” 

“She doesn’t understand,’ Emily said to herself. “She 
couldn’t, of course. I will surprise her with Rosabel.” 
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She begged so hard that at last her mother said yes. “I 
will leave you there on my way downtown and stop for you 
on my way back.” 

So it came about that when the hour for the Christmas 
tree arrived Emily Brown, in her shabby little hood and coat, 
was seated among the rest of the children. Her eyes were 
fixed on the beautiful tree. Rosabel was in plain sight; she 
seemed to be gazing straight at Emily. 

“You darling!” said Emily softly. ‘Wait just a little while, 
Rosabel. Don’t get tired.” 


@ _ It seemed to Emily that her name would never be called. 


One by one the other children rose, went up for their gifts, 
and came back smilingly to their seats. But at last the young 
man who was taking the toys from the tree called, “Emily 
Brown!” As he spoke he lifted Rosabel from her place. 

Emily almost rolled out of her seat; she went bustling up 
the aisle, a queer-looking little figure in her faded coat and 
old hood. She wondered why another little girl was walking 
up aside aisle. ° 

“Perhaps she is going along because she thinks I am bash- 
ful,” thought Emily. “But I am not at all.” 

When Emily reached the chancel she was beaming. The 
Christmas-tree man leaned over and was about to place 
Rosabel in her outstretched arms, when all at once he 
stopped with a puzzled look on his face. Emily gave a queer 
little stamp of impatience. 

“Quick !” she said clearly. “I am Emily Brown.” 

Then to her astonishment a voice at her side said just as 
clearly, “No, J am Emily Brown!” 

Emily turned and saw another little girl, the one who had 
started up the other aisle with her. The two little girls looked 
at each other hard, and the young man held Rosabel above 
their heads and hesitated. There was a rustle in the audi- 
ence; people were craning their necks to see what was hap- 
pening. 

Then the minister came forward, and he and the young 
man whispered together. After that the minister’s mother 
went up and said something to them. 

Then the minister cleared his throat. “There seems to be 

some mistake about this doll,” he said. “If the two little 
girls will go back to their seats we’ll straighten the matter 
out later on.” 
- Emily turned to the audience with a smile. “We are both 
named Emily Brown,” she said in a clear, firm voice. “But 
I am the Emily Brown that’s to have the doll. I know, you 
see, because I marked the doll with my name at the min- 
ister’s house only yesterday.” 

At that there was still more of a rustle in the crowd; 
everyone was smiling; one or two children laughed outright. 
. Just then a little boy on the front seat piped up, “That 
me girl in the gray hood doesn’t belong to our Sunday 
school.” 

Emily pushed back her hood. “No, I don’t,” she said 
pleasantly. “But I’m going to. I like your Sunday school.” 

Then she marched back to her seat, and the other Emily 
went back to hers, and the minister gave out a hymn. 

After the service was over the minister’s mother came 
down where Emily was waiting and put Rosabel into her 
arms. 

Bsa about the other Emily?” the little girl said anx- 
iously 

The minister’s mother smiled. “The other Emily is going 
to have another present,” was her answer. “She wants you 
to have this one. What are you going to name your doll?” 

“Why, didn’t you know,” said Emily proudly, “that this 
doll is already named Rosabel ?” 

And then she turned and ran out to the churchyard gate 
to meet her mother and show off the new grandchild. 
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A Christmas Party By Carolyn S. Bailep 


On Christmas Eve — would you believe ? — 
Dame Nature gave a party: 

She asked the little squirrels to come, the 
rabbits fat and hearty ; 

She waked the bear who slumbered near 
and found him kind and pleasant; 
She asked the woodchuck with the rest, 

and all of them were present. 


She lit the skies to charm their eyes with 
many Christmas tapers, 

She spread the ground with snowy rugs to 
help their merry capers. 

She hung a tree for all to see with frosty 
chains and ruffles 

And spread a feast for ecores at least with 
nuts and sweets and truffles. 


They clapped their paws and joined their 
claws and danced in dizzy measure, 

And Santa, driving home that way, threw 
down for each a treasure. 

He gave the bear a lion’s share of fine 
molasses candy; 

The rabbits, bows. Oh, ne one knows how 
spick they felt and spandy! 


Each squirrel found pecans, a pound; the 
woodchuck corn and clover; 

Good Santa stayed to watch awhile until 
the fun was over. 

On Christmas Eve, would you believe? But 
still I think this shocking: 

Not one of all the guests who came could 
hang a Christmas stocking! 
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SURRENDER AND VICTORY 


OON after the United States had declared 

war against Germany the neighbors went 

to the county seat to bid good-by to the first 

contingent of boys called to the colors. There 

were perhaps a hundred recruits, all from the 

county and all for the most part strangers to 
one another. 

A large crowd of friends had gathered to 
see them off. In the band stand in the little 
park by the courthouse were some of the 
officials of the village and the county and a 
lieutenant from the camp to which the boys 
were going. The minister talked a few min- 
utes; then the county judge spoke briefly. 
Many handkerchiefs came slowly to tear- 
dimmed eyes as he referred to the high ideals 
we are so proud to hold and what it some- 
times costs us to be true to them. 

Then the lieutenant told the boys what 
they might look forward to at camp. “You 
will find comfortable quarters,” he said, 
“good, nourishing food and plenty of it, 
pleasant companionship, the best of oppor- 
tunity for development and advancement, 
hard work and strict discipline. Everything in 
the army is done under orders, and orders are 
always obeyed. We are going across to win 
the war. But the first and most important 
thing that you will learn is unquestioning 
obedience.” 

The meeting broke up with many songs 
and cheers. The troop train pulled out, and 
the boys had gone off to camp with victory 
in their hearts. 

Most of them came back from France, and 
they brought victory with them—victory over 
Germany. But there was another victory that 
they brought—a victory they had gained at 
camp, not through fighting, but through sur- 
rendering! The words of the lieutenant were 
true. We usually think of victory as meaning 
the surrender of the defeated army, but vic- 
tory always comes to that army which has 
first surrendered itself through obedience to 
its commander. 

And if our captain is the Prince of the 
Kings of the Earth, it is the same. The life 
that wins is not the life that persistently 
pushes self forward, but the life that forgets 
self in complete surrender to the will of God. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING 


T was two days before Christmas that a 

shadow fell across Letty’s Christmas joy. 
Until then it had been a wonderful shining 
thing. Of course they could give no presents 
that year, but what did it matter? Mother 
was safe; compared with that surpassing joy 
everything else either gained new joy or 
shrank into insignificance. All Letty’s friends 
were rejoicing with her that that almost im- 
possible thing had happened. No one expected 
her to give presents that year; her friends 
knew that she had put every atom of strength 
and every cent of money into the great battle 
with death. Although Christmas was still two 
days away, her mother’s room was filled with 
flowers; cards and notes and greetings and 
gifts were coming even from people whom 
Letty scarcely knew. : 

“Oh, did you ever dream that the world 
was so kind?” Letty cried again and again. 
“O mother, darling, what a Christmas!” 

Of course her mother did not guess that 
there was a shadow. It was such a tiny 
shadow that a dollar would have banished it. 
It was merely the postman; a new man had 
been put on for the Christmas rush. The old 
postman had been a friend of Letty’s and her 
mother’s for years, but this man was differ- 
eat. Every time he came he remarked on the 
heavy mail, and suddenly Letty realized that 
he was looking for a Christmas remembrance. 
And she had not a penny to give; she needed 
every cent for milk and eggs and chicken and 
other necessaries for the invalid. 

After that Letty hated to answer the post- 
man’s whistle. Once when it came just as she 
was giving her mother her medicine she was 
glad that she could not go to the door; it was 
such a relief to pick up the mail from the 
doorsill. Letty almost decided that she should 
not answer when he whistled on Christmas 
morning. It would hurt so to have nothing to 
give; it would spoil Christmas Day. 

Then suddenly she knew that something 
might spoil Christmas Day much more—to 
be a coward! If she were really unable to go, 
it would be different. For example, if she 
could only be poaching an egg! 

But on Christmas morning when the post- 
man’s whistle sounded she was just coming 
downstairs. With flushed face she went to the 
door. She spoke quickly before her courage 
should fail: “I wish I had a bit of Christmas 
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Wise men, wise men, 


Shepherds, shepherds, 


* Townfolk, townfolk, 


Little on lowly feet, 








A Song of Bethlehem Cown 


By Maney Byrd Curner 





Why do you onward ride? 
(The sound of their camels’ going made music in the night.) 
They said: “ Our home is behind us, and the road is strange and wide, 
But our spirits will not spare us until we have found the Light.” 
Rocking shapes in the desert, against the sky they reeled, 
Solemn-eyed seers and sages, to a goal that gleamed afar. 
They said: “We have swept the heavens where myriad planets wheeled, 
To be drawn we know not whither by the light of a single star!” 


Why do you leave your sheep? 
(They had gathered their garments about them and flung their staves away.) 
They said: ‘We had folded the lambkins, and all the watch was deep, 
When the sky broke bright with angels, and the field grew fair as day.” 
Brown-faced, gentle-tongued peasants, they hurried by hill and slope. 
The flocks drew close in the dimness; a wind went down the waste. 
On through the dusk and the shadows, shaken with fear and hope, 
Eager and awed, they stumbled, crying, “Make haste! Make haste!” 


Why do you sleep so sound? 
(All of their windows were darkened, all of their streets were still.) 
They answered not in the silence, heavy and slumber-bound, 
They dreamed no dream of the marvel in the stable under the hill. 
To the music of measured footfalls across the tinkling sand, 
To the gleam, still faint at the zenith, where the cherubim’s beauty had been, 
They were deaf and blind in the darkness; they slept while near at hand 
By way of their humblest alley a shining King came in. 


Christ Child, Christ Child, 


Why is your throne so shabby, You with a shining crown? 

He said: “ The cattle are kindly, and the pricking straw is sweet; 

I could not bide in heaven for the love of Bethlehem Town.” 

The shepherds went back to their sheepfolds, the wise men passed afar. 
The night rolled into the ages, for time is very long. 

But still in the Christmas heavens, lovely, the Star! The Star! 

Still on the Christmas silence, — listen, — the Song! The Song! 














greeting for you; you’ve been bringing so 
much to us these days; but I’ve been fighting 
for my mother’s life. We are winning now, 
but —” 

The sentence fell unfinished, for the young 
fellow lifted his cap. The “asking” look was 
gone from his eyes. “I’m so glad for you! 
Tell her the postman wishes her a merry 
Christmas.” 

And Letty carried the Christmas mail up- 
stairs with her heart singing its Christmas 
song again. Oh, what a dear world it was! 
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AT GRIPS WITH A SILVERTIP 


ANY thrilling stories come to a United © 


States forest ranger that otherwise would 
remain locked in the modest breasts of the 
few remaining pioneers of the West. Here is 
one that for grimness and excitement is hard 
to equal. Mr. Ray R. Clarke, who heard the 
story from the man who had the adventure, 
has repeated it in Field and Stream in very 
nearly the same words: 

I heard a low angry growl at my left shoul- 
der, and there within an arm’s length was the 
largest and angriest silvertip bear that man 
ever encountered. I turned and fired from the 
hip. With an angry snarl, she knocked the 
fifle from my hands and sent it spinning into 
the brush. With the same movement she 
lacerated my left shoulder and pinned her 
teeth through my right hand. With all my 
strength I tore my hand from her mouth, 
completely severing the flesh between the 
thumb and the index finger. As I reached for 
my hunting knife she snapped her jaws on my 
right afm below the shoulder. Since that arm 
was useless, I reached for the knife with my 
ieft and. By that time she had pulled me to 
her and was lacerating my back and shoul- 
ders with her front claws, tearing at my legs 
with her hind ones, and trying her best to 
get my head between her awful jaws. To one 
thing only do I owe my life—my head was 
too large to go into her mouth. 

At last with my left hand I drew the knife 


from my belt and began driving it home as 
best I could. With convulsive efforts she drew 
me still nearer to her shaggy breast. | drove 
my knife in up to the hilt and with a mighty 
effort gave it a circular movement. But as the 
hug became unbearable I decided to with- 
draw the knife and try to cut off her paws. 
Suddenly she gasped, threw me several feet 
from her and with a groan fell backward. 
Thinking she would revive at any moment, 
I tried to find my gun. It was then that I 
began to realize the damage she had done. My 
scalp was literally torn from my head; my 
right eye was gouged out; my right leg was 
cut and lacerated the whole length, and the 
knee was dislocated. I groped round and 
found the gun and, while trying to remove 
the empty cartridge, found that the first 
finger of my right hand was also dislocated. 
My faithful horse, a few yards off, was 
almost frantic, but by talking to him I man- 
aged to get the saddle on and to mount. When 
I arrived at the sawmill that was situated in 
the lower end of the park I dismounted and 
fainted dead away from loss of blood. 
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SAVING ON TRANSPORTATION 


HE Fifth Cavalry, Buffalo Bill tells us in 
his account of his life on the plains, was 
on its way to the Department of the Missouri, 
and General Sheridan was going to send an 
expedition against the Dog Soldier Indians 
who were infesting the Republican River 


“Cody,” he said, “I am going to appoint 
you guide and chief of scouts of the com- 
mand. How does that suit you?” 

I told him it suited me first-rate and 
thanked him for the honor. 

When we went into camp Colonel Royall, 
who commanded the regiment, asked me to 
go out and kill some buffaloes for the boys. 

“All right, colonel,” I said; “send along a 
wagon to bring in the meat.” 

“T am not in the habit of sending out my 
wagons till I know there is something to be 
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hauled in!” he replied. “Kill your buffaloes 
first, and I'll send out the wagons.” 

Without further words I went out on my 
hunt. After a short absence I returned and 
asked the colonel to send his wagons for the 
half dozen buffaloes I had killed. 

The following afternoon he requested me 
to go out after more buffaloes. I didn’t ask 
for any wagons that time, but rode out some 
distance, and, coming upon a small herd, 
headed seven or eight of them right into 
camp. Instead of shooting them I ran them 
at full speed right into the place and then 
killed them one after another in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Colonel Royall, who witnessed the whole 
proceeding, was annoyed and puzzled and 
demanded an explanation. 

“I can’t allow any such business as this, 
Cody!” he exclaimed. “What do you mean 
by it?” 

“T didn’t care about asking for wagons this 
time, colonel,” I replied. “I thought I would 
make the buffaloes furnish their own trans- 
portation.” , 

The colonel saw the force of my defense. 
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CUNNING RATHER THAN SPEED 


N Englishman who had -once seen an 
American fox running before a hound 
wrote that the American fox is much slower 
than its English cousin. As a matter of fact, 
the Englishman’s assertion, which by the way 
appeared in an encyclopedia, is really a trib- 
ute to the superior cunning of the American 
fox. Reynard, says Mr. Charles D. Stewart in 
the Atlantic Monthly, could have run a good 
deal faster had he thought it wise to do it. 
A fox surprised by a hound in a small 
patch of woods will run across the open at 
astonishing speed. Then he not only will slow 
up but may even sit down on some conven- 
ient elevation and look back. He keeps his 
wits about him; he wants to see what is 
going on. When the hound has struck his 
stride the fox will soon gauge it and lead him 
a chase. Anyone who sees the chase and 
knows that the hound is slow becomes an 
admirer of the witty Reynard and will be 
likely to say that the fox is running slowly 
just to tease the dog. Indeed, many entertain- 
ing writers have said so; but a veteran hunter 
would not so interpret the action of the fox. 
He well knows that when a fox gets half a 
mile or so ahead of him aneéskulks along at 
a set distance out of sight, it is not doing it 
to tease him. The fox is not so human as that. 
The plain fact is that the fox will not retreat 
before a dog any faster than the dog drives 
him. That is because it is naturally cunning. 
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ALL RIGHT FOR SEVEN CENTS 


HE neighbors said that Jake Newton wes 
strictly honest but.“pretty snug.” 

One morning as he was having his sheep 
sheared he found that one of them was miss- 
ing. “It must have jumped the fence and 
gone into Leslie’s lot,’ he said to himself 
and immediately walked over to Leslie 
French’s pasture, picked out a sheep that 
resembled his own and, after a tussle, got it 
home and had it sheared. 

A few days later Jake discovered his miss- 
ing sheep dead in his pasture. He lost no time 
in seeking his neighbor. With profuse apolo- 
gies he returned the sheep and the fleece and 
explained the whole affair. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Jake,” Leslie replied. 
“Don’t let it trouble you a bit.” 

“You’re sure it’s all right?” Jake asked 
anxiously. 

“Sure, sure, Jake. Anyone is likely to make 
a mistake.” 

Jake drew himself up. “Well, it ought to 
be all right. I had to pay seven cents to have 
that sheep sheared.” 
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MERE SOUND AND FURY 


LANK, disconsolate-looking person, says 

the Argoraut, stood on the steps of the 
town hall during a political meeting. “Do you 
know who’s talking in there now?” de- 
manded a stranger briskly, pausing for. a 
moment beside him. “Or are you just going 
in?” 

“No, sir; I’ve just come out,” said the man 
decidedly. “Congressman Sniffkins is talking 
in there.” 

“What about ?” asked the stranger. 

“Well,” continued the man, passing his 
hand across his forehead in a puzzled man- 
ner, “he didn’t say.” 
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ANSON 
SUNWATCH 


#700 
_— “or Boys 
A Compass and Sun Diaf 


Give Your Boy One for Christmas 





The kind of a time-piece that every 
boy wants. Teaches him how to 
tell time by the sun, whether in New 
York or California. 


The compass and sun dial, with lati- 
tude, longitude and variation tables, 
are combined in a satin-finished brass 
case, which can be carried in the 
pocket like an ordinary watch. 


Every Scout and Sportsman needs a 
Sunwatch to complete his equipment. 


If you cannot get it from your dealer, we 
will mail you one on receipt of a dollar. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Dept. B 
99 John Street New York 
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IVERS & POND 


PIANOS 


If You Want a 
Piano, write us. 


As one of the 
world’s largest 
makers of first- 
class pianos only, 
we have supplied 
500 Leading Edu- 
cational Institu- 
tions and 70,000 
homes. 

If no dealer uear you sells the Ivers & Pond, 
we can ship from our factory direct. Catalogue, 
prices, and full information mailed promptly. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. Write us, today. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














“NAME-ON” KNIFE 


‘*Keen Kutter’’ Brand 





HE two blades are made from the 

finest cutlery steel. We will place 
the name and address of the owner 
under the transparent shell of the 
handle free, thus insuring its return if 
lost. When ordering both write and 
print the name to be inserted, thus 
avoiding a possible error. The “Name- 
On” Knife is fully guaranteed. 


OUR -OFFER Send us one new yearly 

subscription (not your 
own) for The Companion with 25 cents extra 
and we will send you one of these Knives 
postpaid; or the Knife will be sold for $1.35. 














NOTE. The Knife is given only to a present Companion 
subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home 
where it has not been taken the past year. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


—PEANUTS— 


Send us $1 for 3 Ibs. or §2 for 7 Ibs. delicious new crop large 
Virginia shelled Peanuts delivered by mail, with book of recipes 
for roasting, salting, candy, etc. Ask for special prices on 

















larver lots. shelled or unshelled. PINNER & CO., Suffolk, Va, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 


including postage prepaid to any address in the | 
United States or Canada, and $3.60 to foreign coun- | 


tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 88., a8 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription way begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 
newal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 

ess on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

6 sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publicstion should, in eve’ 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of thei. 

Legere should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








ULCER OF THE STOMACH 


LCER of the stomach is a very distressing 
and often very dangerous ailment that 
unfortunately is not uncommon. It occurs 
most frequently in youth or early middle life 
and is very rare in the aged. 

The early symptoms are indigestion, marked 
by heartburn and pain in.the stomach soon 
after eating; in certain cases the pain is re- 
lieved by lying down on ‘one side so as to let 
the contents of the stomach fall away from 
the ulcer, but such relief is only temporary, 
and there is more or less pain and discomfort 
until digestion is completed. The pain is great- 
est after a meal containing much coarse food 
like bran and vegetable fibre, and is least after 
a meal of soft food like crackers and milk. 
Examination of the abdomen will usually 
reveal a spot in the pit of the stomach that 
is very tender to the touch. The disease does 
not affect the appetite except as fear of pain 
makes the sufferer reluctant to eat. 

Sometimes vomiting relieves the pain by 
emptying the stomach. In some cases the 
patient vomits blood, and the hemorrhage 
may be so profuse as to threaten life. That is 
one of the two dangers of ulcer of the stom- 
ach; the other is perforation of the stomach 
wall, with peritonitis. The diagnosis is made 
by considering the symptoms above described 
and by an X-ray examination. 

The treatment may be medicinal and die- 
tetic or surgical. Medicinal treatment is much 
to be preferred if the circumstances of the 
patient are such that he can order his diet 
according to the physician’s directions. At the 
beginning the patient must stay in bed, and 
he must rest more or iess throughout the en- 
tire course of treatment and well into the 
period of convalescence. At first no food is 
given by the mouth, and later, at rather 
frequent intervals, very small quantities of 
bland food are given. The quantity and the 
quality are gradually changed until the stom- 
ach can digest a full diet again. 

The surgical treatment of cutting out the 
ulcer and sewing up the hole takes much less 
time and is sometimes advised for that reason. 
If profuse bleeding occurs, or the ulcer eats 
through the wall of the stomach, an imme- 
diate operation is necessary. 
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THE MASTODON’S LAST RETREAT 


HE mastodon, says Dr. Frederic A. Lucas 

of the American Museum of Natural 
History, used to be a pet of mine, but his 
remains have been pressed upon me so fre- 
quently that now I wish some one would 
produce the skeleton of a modern African 
elephant instead. You can hardly spade up 
an asparagus bed in Ulster, Sullivan or Orange 
County, New York, without disturbing the 
remains of some mastodon. 

Those counties were the mastodon’s last 
retreat; he came back to that region after 
the great ice sheet that covered eastern North 
America withdrew; and it was there that he 
made his final stand, only to become extinct. 
Once he ranged from Connecticut to Cali- 
fornia and from Florida to Alaska, and was 
more widely distributed than any of our 
other animals except the buffalo. 

The picture that many people have of the 
mastodon is that of a “never-never” monster, 
compared with which the real mastodon was 
almost delicate. The creature as a rule stood 
no higher than ten feet and seldom attained 
the height of a full-grown African elephant. 
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Do you know what makes 
the colors in the flowers? 


It’s a very wonderful story, how earth 
and air supply the properties of the rose 
and the violet. 


It’s a still more wonderful story—and 
one too often neglected—how the elements 
in food build health and strength for boys 


and girls. 


There is one food that is particularly 
good to supply body and brain with the 
building elements they need—and develop 
sturdy growth. 


Delicious to eat, too, any time you're 
hungry—and you don’t have to wait for it; 
it’s all ready to serve, 


That’s— 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


‘*There’s a 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., 


Reason’”’ 


Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Also Makers of Postum and Post Toasties 

















never die or grow old. 








If you love dogs, you will 
enjoy reading the great- 


est dog story ever written 


YF Beautiful Joe 
By Marshall Saunders 
A Be life story of a dog as told by himself. The outstanding qualities of 


faithfulness, sagacity and companionship are illustrated by interesting 
incidents in the dog's life. Underlying the story is a strong plea for kind- 
ness not only to dogs but to all dumb animals. 


“ Beautiful Joe” was rescued and owned by the author's family, and the 
entire charming story is founded on fact. This is a dog story that will 


Large 12mo. edition, illustrated . . $1.50 
Small 16mo. edition, not illustrated, 50 cents 


More than 750,000 have already been sold ! 


Order from your bookstore or from the publishers. Send for our Catalogue of Selected 
Books and Holiday Bulletin, listing Books, Cards, Calendars, and Novelties for Christmas. 


The Judson Press, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 
Gives Speedy Relief 
to Babies 
Tortured by Skin Trouble 
Will not irritate the tender skin 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 

and Stuttering, “‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells 
how [ cured inyself after stammering 20 years. 

B.N. BOSUE, 3342 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N.Tl!.St., Indianapolis 
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HAROLD -BELL WRIGHT CATCHES THE SPIRIT OF THE HURRYING STREAM OF LIFE. HE 
IS A GENUINE LOVER OF THE PEOPLE, WITH A PROFOUND INTEREST IN ALL THE HOPES 
AND SORROWS AND ASPIRATIONS OF THE AVERAGE MAN. HIS STORIES RING TRUE! 


HELEN OF THE OLD HOUSE 
By Harold Bell Wright 


ne hs stirring romance of ee ee 









j Na) American life to-day. 


The scene of the story 
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any manufacturing town or commu- 
nity. The chief character, Helen of OF THE 
the Old House, represents the finest 
type of American womanhood. 


The daughter of a laborer starting life 
in a small house at the bottom of the 
hill, the heroine is carried on the 
wheels of fortune to a mansion “at 
the top of the hill.” Joy, love and 
sorrow are hers in the complex strug- 
gle of living, but certain fundamental 
traits, deep qualities of human kind- 
ness and sympathy with those at the 
bottom of life’s hill, keep her always 
Helen of the Old House. 


The other people of this inspiring tale, the old 

employer, the old workman, the new employer, 

the new workman, the radical employer, the 

radical workman, the interpreter and the new 

woman, are the vital, lovable creations of a da 
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generosity, the greed, the kindliness, the selfish- . 

ness, the devotion, the hypocrisy, the feverish We Have a Copy of the Book 
) tong we laughter and the _— of ag 

earts as few men can. His people have life 
and color and a wholesomeness there is no F OR YOU 


withstanding. 
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Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not your own) 
for The Youth’s Companion with 50 cents extra and we will 

send you a copy of Helen of the Old House, sending the Book 
ver of the Old _—— pe 8 — to you postpaid. This is the regular edition of the Book and 
wid force of Harold Bell ‘Wright glen 4 cannot be purchased for less than $2.00 net. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to present subscribers to pay them for introducing 
the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A beautiful love story in a colorful setting, 
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HE world-wide reputation of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
suggests it as the perfect present for every member of the family. 


In addition to pride of possession, it brings with it years of faithful 
service that endear it more and more each year. 


Three Types: Regular Safety Self-filling 


with a choice of natural iridium pointed gold nibs to fit 
any individual pen preference. 


$2.50 . $250 


Selection and Service 
At Best Dealers the World Over 


The quality standard in all Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pens is the same. The 
difference in prices is determined by 

size or ornamentation. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 
129 South State Street, Chicago 
-24 School Street, Boston 


17 Stockton Street, 
San Francisco 
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